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How would you describe your own position? 


COMPANY 








POSITION UNDER DISCUSSION: 
NAME OF RECORDING EXECUTIVE: 
POSITION OF REPORTING EXECUTIVE: 





























3. The position under discussion has primery responsibilities for the following information 
and reports: 





4. The position under discussion depends on the following sources tab this nociiehal ak 
information and reports: 








5. Sip saibiiialiiilsne Sat iilideiing the eslatenship between my position and the posi- 
tion under consideration are these: 








A suggested form for position descriptions as used in the plan described in “Position 
Descriptions: Living or Dead?”, by Joseph L. Cross, on page 137. 
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Editorte Reader:- 


Wuen Neb FirsT ASSUMED OwnersHiP of the 
Personnel Journal in 1947, he had several pet 
ideas that he had to get off his chest. One was 
the avoidance of the “fancy words” which had 
plagued him in his contacts with bureaucracy 
during his service with the O.P.A. in Wash- 
ington. Here it is with two other bits from his 
long experience as a personnel director. 





Use Plain Words, Not Fancy Ones 


One of the chief duties of an editor is to 
make sure that his publication is understandable. 
Writers in a specialized field such as personnel 
are not expected to show the literary skill of a 
successful novelist or essayist. There is no rea- 
son, however, why they cannot tell their stories 
in plain English, without dragging in elaborate 
words where plain ones will convey the meaning. 

Anyone who is familiar with Modern Eng- 
lish Usage, that useful and amusing work of the 
brothers Fowler, will have seen what they say 
about working words and stylish words. “What 
is to be deprecated,” they say, “is the notion that 
one can improve one’s style by using stylish 
words. Many words are stylish only when they 
are used in certain senses, being in other senses 
working words. Category is a working word in 
the philosopher’s sense, though stylish as a mere 
synonym for class.” 

What is also “to be deprecated” is the cur- 
rent American habit of using stylish words 
which do not even properly qualify as synonyms. 
Technique does not mean method, although it 
is constantly being substituted for it. Technique 
is defined as mechanical skill in an art, while 
method is defined as an orderly procedure or 
process; a regular way or manner of doing any- 
thing. Technique and method, according to 
these definitions, are certainly not synonymous. 

A few stylish words much used in personnel 
literature, along with their working cousins, are: 

Stylish Working 
Concept Idea 
Endeavor Try 


By Doris D. Hay 





Remuneration Pay 

Compile Collect 

Factual descriptions Descriptions 

Facets (of a program) Parts 

Utilize Use 
All of these stylish words appeared in manu- 
scripts submitted in the past two months, each 
one looking “like an escaped canary among the 
sparrows,” as Fowler puts it. 

Many other writers are too lazy to say pre- 
cisely what they mean. Etc. is one of their 
refuges. For example, “trade skills of carpenter, 
bricklayer, etc.,” instead of “trade skills like 
those of the carpenter and bricklayer.” Writers 
who have not made themselves clear are prone 
to say it over again, beginning with “In other 
words ...” Or they cloud their meaning with 
trite and sometimes ambiguous phrases like “in 
terms of.” A personnel director was heard to 
comment recently on the great differences be- 
tween cities “in terms of the cost of living.” He 
evidently meant that the cost of living varied 
greatly between cities. 

What has been said must not be construed 
as an argument for strict conventionality in 
writing. For example, many good writers make 
effective use of slang. One prominent personnel 
man who writes unusually readable prose 
sharpens his meaning on occasion with a per- 
tinent slang expression. “Few supervisors really 
believe that the ratings actually permit them to 
‘call the shot’ on success or failure.” 





“I Like People” 


Every personnel interviewer gives a few 
hours a week or month to the eager job seeker 
who says he would like to get into personnel. 
There comes that moment in every such inter- 
view when the aspirant is asked for the reasons 
why he thinks he is qualified for a career in 
personnel. “Well, I like people,” is the almost 
invariable response. Sometimes this is bolstered 
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by something a little more tangible; perhaps 
some Army or Navy experience in “classifica- 
tion.” Not infrequently the candidate offers 
some “courses in personnel.” Not that all of 
these are not good things to start with; indeed, 
essentials. But there is a general lack of under- 
standing of what it takes to make a good foun- 
dation for a personnel or labor relations career. 
First, it certainly does require an interest in 
people. It is to be doubted, however, whether 
the best kind of people-interest for a top per- 
sonnel man is the kind that is concerned chiefly 
with the small details of life. After all, the big 
personnel jobs in industry, government and 
education are “top management” jobs; at least 
in well-managed organizations. And the chief 
characteristic of jobs at the top level is a concern 
for the larger strategies of the organization as 
a whole and the need for coordination with other 
top executives. This means, in turn, that the 
personnel man must have a thorough knowledge 
of the business as a whole; something that is 
not to be gained from “courses in personnel,” 
or in any other way than by a long apprentice- 
ship in business itself. It is interesting that more 
top personnel and industrial relations men of 
today received their basic education and early 
experience in engineering than anywhere else. 
Perhaps two important inferences can be drawn 
from this circumstance; first, the mental ability 
of top ranking personnel men is of a higher 
than average order, even among college gradu- 
ates; and second, there is something appropriate 
for personnel in a scientific training and interest. 
Some of the leaders in the field think that both 
of these reasons are in harmony with the fact 
that the study of man is a logical foundation for 
personnel and further that the study of man is 
in the field of science. These sciences are psy- 
chology, sociology and anthropology, which 
study man’s mind and spirit, his social behavior 
and his history and development. A few suc- 
cessful personnel people have made great use 
of their knowledge in these fields of science and 
they conclude, with some show of reason and 
evidence, that every fully qualified practitioner 


in the field of personnel must, necessarily, be 


well-grounded in these sciences, as well as in that 
branch of mathematics which deals with the 
manipulation of social data—the statistics of 
probability. “Secure a good blend of the right 
practical experience and theoretical knowledge,” 
seems to be the advice that can safely be given 
to the young person who aspires to a career in 
personnel. 


Getting a Job Is a Job 


One of the most futile things in the world 
is to give specific advice to job-seekers. How 
often we hear an ambitious fellow, looking for 
a job, tell how his dad had advised him to go 
into chemistry; or how some friend of the family 
had assured him that aviation offered the great- 
est future for young men. Actually, every job 
seeker has to solve the job problem in his own 
way. No one else can do it for him. 

We are the target for an exceptional num- 
ber of job-seekers who want advice. Of course, 
there is nearly always something specific that can 
be said. Such comment is usually most service- 
able if it is along the lines of suggesting that the 
job-seeker try to “cash in” on his previous experi- 
ence and education and seek jobs that will use 
his best assets in the way of personal qualities. 

The really best advice that can be given a 
job-seeker is to remind him that “getting a job 
is a job”. What he needs is lots of “exposure”. 
Accordingly, he should call on as many possi- 
bilities as he can. Sooner or later one of them 
is going to be interested, or will send him some- 
place where he will find what he wants. 

One of these young job-seekers recently 
wrote us, after the successful conclusion of his 
job hunt: “Your suggestion which helped me 
most was that I get out and talk to many people 
about jobs. Doing this gave me a pretty clear 
picture of the job situation and probably made 
me a much better job hunter.” 


How one Woman got where she 1s in Personnel 


WE oFTEN GET LETTERS from people asking how 
to get into personnel work and from time to 
time we request biographies from people who 
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have had interesting careers. Mrs. Gladstone 
made a great impression on me at the Detroit 
meeting of the International Association of 
Personnel Women. 

Dorothy S. Gladstone has been Women’s 
Personnel Administrator for Corning Glass 
Works at Corning, N. Y., since 1951. 

Mrs. Gladstone joined Corning in 1941 as 
a member of the Personnel Department. Until 
appointment to her present position she served 
as a test administrator, interviewer and super- 
visor of employment. 

Mrs. Gladstone had been supervisor of pub- 
lic school music at Oneonta, N. Y. for three years 
prior to her marriage in 1923 to the late Irving 
R. Gladstone. She is the mother of four children 
and now has six grandchildren. 

A native of Malone, N. Y., she was gradu- 
ated from Potsdam State Teachers College in 
1921. She has also attended the School of Labor 
and Industrial Relations at Cornell University. 

Mrs. Gladstone has served on the Addison, 
N. Y., School Board and has been vice president 
of the Steuben County School Boards Associa- 
tion. 

She is a member of the Elmira College ad- 
visory committee for business programs and a 
member of the Alfred University advisory com- 
mittee for the secretarial department. 

Mrs. Gladstone belongs to the National 
Office Management Association, International 
Association of Personnel Women and Deans and 
Guidance Personnel. She is past president of the 
Corning chapter, Business and Professional 
Women, and past state chairman of public 
affairs, BPW. 

She is a member of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, American Legion Aux- 


iliary, Order of Eastern Star, Corning Hospital 
Chapter S, Society of Mayflower Descendents, 
Steuben Council of Girl Scouts, and the Addison 
Parent-Teachers Association. 





On the Subject of Safety 


A lesson in safety that no one could forget 
is shown in the May 2gth issue of ICIANZ 
Circle, a newspaper published by the Imperial 
Chemical Industries of Australia & New Zealand 
at Melbourne, Australia. A photograph shows 
what happened to a worker in the Acid plant 
who received a spray of sulphuric acid in his 
face. Although his eyes were surrounded by 
acid burns and his nose was badly burned, his 
eyes were untouched because he wore safety 
glasses. 





Many plant employees take chances with 
their lives because they dislike safety measures 
which they think their fellow employees regard 
as silly or unmanly. 

How this attitude can be overcome was told 
by Dr. Frederick J. Gaudet, Director, Labora- 
tory of Psychological Studies, Stevens Institute 
of Technology to a group of 50 industrial publi- 
cation editors attending a session of Greater 
New York Safety Council on April 14. The 
session was in charge of Miss Marie Scotti, editor 
and safety coordinator of Maxwell House, and 
a director of the House Magazine Institute of 
New York. 

Dr. Gaudet said: 

“What we have to do is to change the 
worker’s concept of what his fellow workers 
think. This can be done by group discussion 
and has been very effective.” 





sciousness at all. 





Habit is the enormous flywheel of society, its most precious conservation agent. 
There is no more miserable human being than one in whom nothing is habitual but in- 
decision. Full half of the time of such a man goes to the deciding, or the regretting of 
matters which ought to be so ingrained in him as practically not to exist for his con- 


—William James 











Lack of Communication Savvy 


Often Costly to Engineers 


NGINEERS often have communication prob- 
lems which seem to be peculiarly related to 
their profession. During World War II, an 
incident occurred which it seems to me epito- 
mizes the plight of many engineers with regard 
to blocked communication and resultant frus- 
tration. 

Two metallurgists at a Western armor- 
plate manufacturing plant set about to discover 
a way to shorten the twenty-four hour heat- 
treatment cycle being used to temper steel plate. 
After much research, they finally evolved a 
seven-hour heat-treatment cycle which they 
proved to their satisfaction produced the same 
temper and physical properties as the twenty- 
four-hour treatment. With great glee and excite- 
ment, they announced their findings to the 
superintendent in charge of heat-treating and 
demanded that he institute this new procedure 
with all possible dispatch. 

To the metallurgists’ consternation, the 
superintendent refused to do any such thing. 
Moreover, he proclaimed that it was impossible 
to properly heat-treat armor plate in seven hours 
when it clearly required twenty-four. The metal- 
lurgists then took their case to the president of 
the company. After listening to both sides, the 
president decided in favor of the superintend- 
ent. The president admitted that they probably 
had an important invention which would save 
much needed time but, on the other hand, he 


This is one of a series of articles based primarily on a 
five-year program of research and training in a California 
public utility. The other articles which appeared in the 
Personnel Journal were “Training Supervisors to Counsel,” 
November, 1953; “How Top-Rated Supervisors Differ from 
the Lower-Rated,” February, 1956; “Training Supervisors 
by Feedback,” July, 1957; “Personality Differences Between 
Leaders and Non-Leaders,” June, 1958; and “Attitudes 
Block Communications,” February, 1959. 


By Lester TARNOPOL 
Management-Engineering Consultant 
Luckman-Tarnopol & Associates 
City College of San Francisco 





What's an idea worth until it’s “sold” to 
those who are expected to put it to work? 
We all sometimes have our troubles try- 
ing to put across something new. But 
engineers, says the author, run into more 
frustration than most in this respect. 
The reason, he feels, is thet many do not 
appreciate the importance of skillful com- 
munication and good personal relation- 
ships. 





could hardly be expected to overrule the super- 
intendent in his own department. It would be 
difficult to express the utter frustration of these 
two metallurgists. 

This same general circumstance has so often 
been repeated in industry that it is almost com- 
monplace. We might even be led to believe 
that certain engineers set about to be thwarted 
and frustrated in their relationships with others. 
Perhaps it would be more accurate to say that 
many engineers have not been taught how to 
communicate with non-technical personnel. At 
any rate, this true anecdote summarizes briefly 
a type of difficulty which may result from mis- 
understandings arising from poor communica- 
tions. 

We found numerous examples, in our 
public utility, of difficulty on the part of engi- 
neers in getting technical innovations accepted 
by the men who do the work. The basic psy- 
chological problem is to get “acceptance of 
change.” When people are asked to do some- 
thing differently from the way they have al- 
ways done it, their first reaction tends to be 
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negative. That is, they find all sorts of reasons 
why it can’t be done that way. Apparently, 
doing things by habit makes us feel secure that 
we know what we are doing. To be asked to 
change a habit, therefore, is equivalent to de- 
stroying our security and causing us to enter the 
unknown. The obvious reaction to such change 
is to resist. 


ENcINEERS WaNTED UNQUESTIONING ACCEPTANCE 


Another example of this “change problem” 
was seen when the engineers in our public 
utility attempted to replace double-pole switches 
with single-pole switches in the overhead electric 
power lines. The engineers merely called for 
single-pole switches on all new blueprints after 
a certain date and expected the overhead-line 
construction crews to install these switches as 
stated on their blueprints. 

Some months later the chief engineer dis- 
covered that no single-pole switches were being 
installed. The foremen gave the usual reasons 
why the change couldn’t be made. “It was 
obvious that you couldn’t expect a single-pole 
switch to do the work of a double-pole switch. 
They had plenty of experience with switches 
and they weren’t taking any chances. Besides 
if the single-pole switches burned out, they 
would have to go out in the storms to replace 
them, not the engineers.” 

The best way with the “acceptance of 
change” problem is to prevent it from arising. 
Once resistance to change has developed it is 
doubly difficult to overcome. This means anti- 
cipating those innovations which will most 
likely arouse resistance, and introducing them 
in such a manner that change can be readily 
accepted. 

One way to get a new idea accepted is to 
get the workers to participate in its develop- 
ment. For example, to insure that the foremen 
would use the new single-pole switches in 
place of the double-pole switches on high volt- 
age overhead-line construction, the chief engi- 
neer could have called a meeting of his men 
and the foremen to discuss the change before 
putting it on the blueprints. 


During this discussion, the foremen’s fears 
about the new switches would have been ex- 
pressed. This would have given the engineers 
a chance to explain why single-pole switches 
would work. Usually this explanation would 
suffice, after the foremen had been permitted 
to express their fears. 

However, if the foremen still remained un- 
convinced, the chief engineer could invite the 
foremen to participate in an experiment—using 
some of the new switches in places mutually 
agreed upon to establish their durability by 
test. If the switches worked under severe test 
conditions to which both parties agreed, the 
chances are excellent that continued opposi- 
tion to their use would have vanished. 


Rewarps For Invirinc ParricipaTION 

Now this may seem like a long, arduous 
procedure to get acceptance of some new idea 
or process. However, it should be pointed out 
that: 1) The alternative is chaotic relations be- 
tween the engineers and the foremen; 2) After 
this participative process has been used a few 
times, the foremen develop greater confidence 
in the engineers and accept innovations more 
readily; and 3) The engineers learn how to 
communicate with people in such a manner 
that they more often get their ideas across. 

By improving human relations in this man- 
ner, one of the scenes which could be avoided 
is the all-too-ccommon one of a_boiling-mad 
worker leaving the engineering department. 
Typically, the worker has questioned the in- 
structions on a blueprint and the engineer has 
replied, “Because that’s the way it has to be.” 
The engineer’s excuse for such summary treat- 
ment of the worker generally is, “He wouldn’t 
understand the reasons if I explained them, 
and he’s not supposed to question the blue- 
prints anyway.” Clearly, the participative pro- 
cess could help both parties learn better human 
relations, which would benefit all. 


EncINgEERS ConcerNED Asout STATUS 

Our research also disclosed that a number 
of interpersonal relations problems of engineers 
tended to be related to status. Many engineers 
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seemed to be reacting to a threat to their self- 
esteem, a feeling of loss of status. This caused 
them to react defensively in many situations. 
When the engineers became defensive, this 
often communicated itself to others as arrogance 
and inflexibility. In this manner, insecurity of 
status sometimes led to impoverished interper- 
sonal relations. This could account for the fact 
that some engineers did not see the need to 
explain anything to the construction workers. 
These engineers merely took the attitude, “Let 
the workers not question our blueprints (i.e. 
status) but just follow them.” 

In our public utility, there were two levels of 
engineers, as there often are in industry. There 
were the professional engineers, all of whom 
had degrees; and there were the estimators, 
very few of whom had degrees. It took only 
about two years of formal engineering training 
to learn to do the work of an estimator. Na- 
turally, the status problem was greatest among 
the estimators. Interestingly enough, both 
groups expressed the same problems in the form 
of complaints, except that these complaints 
were somewhat more vigorously pressed by the 
estimators. 

The estimators complained that they were 
paid less than the engineers, promotions were 
difficult or blocked, they had less prestige than 
the professional engineers, and people in other 
groups did not understand them. Similarly, 
many professional engineers felt that they were 
underpaid, promotions were too slow or were 
blocked, they were not accorded enough pres- 
tige, and those in other groups did not always 
accept their advice or understand them. It is, 
of course, true that other employees stated these 
same grievances. However, these two groups of 
engineers evidenced much more feeling and 
even wrath over these issues than did other 
white-collar workers. 

An objective estimate of the feelings of the 
engineers concerning wages could be obtained 
from employee attitude surveys taken two years 
apart by almost all 600 employees of the public 
utility. One item on these surveys stated, “My 


job should be higher paid for the kind of work 


I do.” The affirmative replies for all 600 em- 
ployees were 63.69%, on the first survey and 
50.0% two years later, which is a statistically 
significant decrease on this item. The profes- 
sional engineers, on the other hand, increased 
in affirmative replies from 50% to 57% (not 
a significant increase) and the estimators re- 
tained their rousing 92% on both questionnaires. 

Since the engineers had received the same 
cost-of-living consideration as other employees, 
and they were not leaving this employment 
for higher paying jobs elsewhere, it seemed to 
us that the feeling of being underpaid was 
probably motivated by other considerations 
which it might be well to ferret out. 


LEADERSHIP AND MorIvATION 


The reasons for these various attitudinal prob- 
lems are manifestly complex. Nevertheless it 
was possible to establish some of the circum- 
stances underlying the communications failures 
of engineers, as well as some of the special fac- 
tors which appeared in our public utility. 

In general, the estimators would be expected 
to feel somewhat inferior to the professional 
engineers, because they had less formal education 
and were paid less. Since this reason for lower 
wages is entirely logical, a reasonable person 
would be expected to accept it. Therefore, if 
almost all of the estimators were unable to be 
realistic about this wage differential, a common 
severely frustrating factor might be operating. 

We found this factor in the leadership af- 
forded by their supervisors. All three levels of 
supervision above these men could be character- 
ized as very passive (laissez-faire). From experi- 
ments on leadership and frustration, we know 
that very passive leadership can lead to severe 
frustration, which in turn may give rise to vari- 
ous forms of unrealistic behavior. 

The feelings and behavior of the estimators 
may be characterized as an over-reaction to their 
normal problems. Thus their unusual anger and 
overly strong feelings of inferiority, low wages, 
low status and being misunderstood, reflected 
their frustration arising from passive supervisory 
leadership. Interestingly enough, these effects 
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of their supervision were not apparent to the 
men, and would not be expected to be. Charac- 
teristically, the estimators tended to blame other 
circumstances. 

Famep To Act REALISTICALLY 

It is also interesting to note that an estimator 
could get into a coveted engineering job by pre- 
paring himself educationally and passing exam- 
inations. Very rarely did an estimator do this, 
however, even though it would cure most of 
his expressed problems, Again, this inability to 
act realistically is one possible result of continu- 
ous frustration. 

The problems of the professional engineers 
could similarly be ascribed to the types of leader- 
ship displayed by their supervisors. At the time 
of the first survey the chief engineer’s supervision 
could be characterized as primarily authoritarian 
with some democratic pretenses. The engineers 
saw him as a benevolent autocrat whose super- 
vision they generally respected and liked. This 
type of supervision tends to fit well with the 
somewhat rigid personalities of many engineers. 
Nevertheless, authoritarian leadership did not 
permit the men to express their own leadership 
needs, and produced frustration. 

In the period between surveys, the chief 
engineer was promoted and the second survey 
saw the group with a new supervisor. He was 
highly respected for his knowledge and very well 
liked as a person. However, he was a passive 
leader who believed intellectually in the demo- 
cratic process. The result of this change from an 
autocratic to a passive supervisor appeared in the 
form of much confusion and released hostility 
among the men. Thus the frustration and covert 
anger generated by authoritarian leadership be- 
came confusion and expressed anger under pas- 
sive leadership. 

It probably would have taken a very strong 
democratic leader to have avoided this develop- 
ment. However, since this new chief engineer 
was very well liked and was conscientiously at- 
tempting to understand himself and his rela- 
tions to others within the democratic leadership 
framework, we should expect these problems to 
be alleviated in time. 


Wuart Can Be Done Asout It 

What can be done to improve the quality 
of supervisory leadership and help engineers 
with their communication problems? It is my 
belief that the solution to the special problems 
of engineers in industry requires the same scien- 
tific handling as other problems involving re- 
lationships between people. First, one should use 
survey research to determine precisely what the 
problems are. Depth interviewing and observa- 
tion of the employees at work should then be 
employed to establish the causes of these prob- 
lems. Finally, a form of group therapy, includ- 
ing feeding back to the employees knowledge 
about themselves from the research, may be 
used to gain the final objective of improved 
human relations. We have had good experience 
with this procedure. 





Awarp For Best Book on ADMINISTRATION 


Every year the American College of Hospital 
Administrators makes an award of $500 to an 


author whose book has made an outstanding 
contribution to the field of administration. Last 
year the prize went to Chris Argyris for his 
book, Personality and Organization. Dean Con- 
ley, Executive Director of the society, writes us 
about the 1960 Award: 
I am writing to enlist your assistance in rec- 
ommending some outstanding books pub- 
lished in 1958 that might qualify for the 
1960 Hospital Administrator’s Award. 
The criteria governing the selection of a 
book include the following considerations: 
In the judgment of the committee the book 
(1) must have meaning to the whole field of 
administration; (2) must have made a val- 
uable contribution to the literature on admin- 
istration and (3) must have had a significant 
impact on the advance of administration as 
a science. 

While the final decision will not be made 
until early winter, the committee is now review- 
ing books. If you have read a book you think 
qualifies, write Dean Conley about it. The ad 
dress is: American College of Hospital Adminis- 
trators, 840 ‘North Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 
11, Illinois. 





Achieving Competence 
as the Boss 


Part II 


OMEONE has described management succes- 
S sion as “The president retires or dies and 
creates a vacuum into which is swept the nearest 
vice president who hadn’t had a coronary.” This 
implies (1) succession has not been planned, and 
(2) the successor may not have sufficient ad- 
ministrative competence to handle the presidency 
with distinction. No doubt the same situation 
occurs elsewhere in the executive hierarchy. 

Last month I discussed administrative com- 
petence primarily at the first-line supervisory 
level, pointing out that the principles set forth 
were equally applicable to higher administrative 
positions. In like manner, most of what follows 
is applicable to first-line supervision. We are 
still talking about the boss, “the man we work 
for,” his boss, “the man he works for,” and so 
on up the line. 

The biggest promotional step a man takes 
is when he steps out of the rank and file into his 
first supervisory position. He now acquires re- 
sponsibility for the work of others. The oft- 
repeated remark, “It’s just easier to do this my- 
self than to get others to do it,” is a confession 
of administrative incompetence. It is in this first 
position that an executive encounters the prob- 
lems and responsibilities of power and author- 
ity, the need to understand employee goals, the 
need to know what causes employees to col- 
laborate and to do their best work. It is in this 
job he first learns about the problem of earned 
acceptance. It is here he demonstrates adminis- 
trative behavior founded on the basic rights of 
man as employee. Later promotions placing a 
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Becoming an executive has its pitfalls. 
The business leader's life is one of con- 
stant risk-taking and juggling many balls 
in the air at one time. Orthodox executive 
development programs don’t go far 
enough. Self-training and self-evaluation 
are indispensable. 





man at higher points on the organization chart 
do present fundamentally different or unique 
problems. Executive problems are essentially su- 
pervisory problems. 

The greatest danger in appointing a man to 
an executive post is that the man will change. 
If he has been selected for the right reasons, he 
has been appointed (1) because he is the kind of 
man he is, and (2) because we like the way he 
has been operating up to now. This is not to say 
we want him to stop growing. Promotion affects 
some men adversely. A few develop overnight 
a superiority complex and become unbearably 
important. It is especially during this first year 
as an executive that one should pray for the gift 
of humility. During these early stages particu- 
larly one must continuously examine his daily 
life. I suspect this is not an orthodox approach 
to “executive development,” but we can forego 
a lot of things comprising such programs if we 
can succeed in getting a man to engage in prayer, 
introspection, and self-evaluation, and to seek 
truth from best friends. A little of this is worth 
a flock of seminars. 

What is your first thought when you hear 
the word executive? I’ve heard “He’s a big shot 
who gets others to do all the work and then 
takes all the credit.” The first part is not too 
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bad; the second is obviously to be deplored. One 
I like is, “An executive is a man who can take 
a two-hour lunch without hindering produc- 
tion.” Although it can be interpreted in a snide 
way, I choose to think it means this man gets a 
lot of his work done by delegating. 

I have discovered why a lot of junior offi- 
cers in banks aren’t very good executives. Their 
vice presidents have to make every important 
decision themselves and don’t delegate. This be- 
ing the case, the first step in an executive de- 
velopment program is to work on the develop- 
ment of existing vice presidents. There isn’t 
much point teaching juniors how to do all the 
things their bosses won’t let them do. 


A Risk-Takinc Process 
Delegation is not a simple matter of giving 
a subordinate a job. Stated in simple operating 
terms, it might go: assign duties to a subordi- 
nate, give him the necessary authority to carry 
them out, and hold him accountable for results. 
While the process creates an obligation for the 


subordinate, the act of delegation does not re- 
lieve the boss of his own responsibility for the 
results. For example, my boss hands me a job, 
I delegate it, and for some reason proper results 
are not obtained. My boss holds me accountable. 
I can‘t say to him, “Sorry, my subordinate didn’t 
produce.” His answer quite properly is, “But 
isn’t that your problem?” 

This is not the only reason for the failure 
of many executives to delegate. A boss is afraid 
the subordinate will not come up with first-class 
results. Through proper training of subordinates 
bosses can minimize the risks. The way to ad- 
ministrative security is through good training 
and well-placed confidence. The security which 
comes when a boss does everything himself is 
temporary, illusory, and self-defeating. It is bad 
for him, for subordinates, and for the organiza- 
tion. If a boss is to be administratively compe- 
tent, he must delegate. 

I am not suggesting any patterned program 
for training in delegation because numerous ap- 
proaches are possible. I do feel any program 
must: (1) convey a sense of its importance, and 
(2) portray clearly its nature, extent and limi- 


tations. Finally, I believe quite strongly that the 
way to learn delegation is to delegate. 

Perhaps light may be shed on other aspects 
of administrative competence by citing a ques- 
tion we raise in appraising an officer in our own 
bank. “Does he have the ability to size up a task, 
to organize, and lead others in accomplishing 
it?” 

JupGMENT AND Decisions 

There are three varieties of executives who 
can’t distinguish between a major and a minor 
problem: (a) those who treat all problems as 
major, (b) those who treat all problems as mi- 
nor, and (c) those who unerringly bet on the 
wrong horse every time. Any one is guaranteed 
to give a supervisor under him or a boss over 
him an administrative pain in the neck. When 
we say administrative competence implies the 
use of good judgment, we include the ability to 
determine relative order of importance and mag- 
nitude, relative urgency, and a sense of timing 
or timeliness. 

It may seem like “carrying coals to New- 
castle” to call attention to decision-making be- 
cause, of course, this is basic to administration. 
It should go without saying that a decision 
should be made decisively. I've always liked this 
story about the great baseball umpire Bill Klem. 
Bill responded to the question, “Is it true that big 
league umpires always call ’em the way they 
see em?” by saying, “Well, that may be true for 
most of them, but not me. | call ’em the way 
they are!” 1 don’t believe bosses can be that 
good or that sure, but we certainly should call 
‘em as we see ’em. This behavior doesn’t have 
to be inconsistent with a spirit of humility. It is 
not the way of the scientist, but it is the way of 
the competent administrator. Scientists usually 
can postpone final judgments until all the evi- 
dence is in, and even then they come up with 
guarded and tentative conclusions. Not so with 
the boss. He often must act now, with what he 
has to go on. This is why administration is so 
difficult, why mistakes are made that must be 
corrected. Not to act is itself a decision. It too 
can be wrong. 

Cues to training may be spotted from an 
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examination of the sources of information the 
boss may use in preparing for a decision. He 
learns much from personal and direct observa- 
tion so must become a trained observer of facts, 
events and behavior. He receives reports, many 
of which are oral. He must be a good listener 
which takes self-control and training—especially 
for bosses. He must be skillful in asking ques- 
tions. A good boss isn’t a man who knows all 
the answers; he’s a man who asks the right ques- 
tions. He receives accounting and statistical re- 
ports and must be able to interpret them. Keep- 
ing informed, making use of many resources, 
both internal and external, is one of his most 
time-consuming tasks. 


A Martrer or ComMUNICATION 

The boss we are talking about also has his 
boss so he is on the sending end too. If his boss 
is to be a good listener, he must be a good talker, 
even a persuader. He must be a skilled reporter, 
must answer questions accurately, must prepare 
and present accounting and statistical data, and 
make complex information meaningful. It is 
human to tell the boss only what we think he 
wants to hear. We tend to pass on information 
which is to our own credit. If decision-making 
is to be first-class, the rule and practice must be 
“the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth.” This is possible only where relationships 
are characterized by mutual respect and under- 
standing, and where all parties feel genuinely 
identified with the organization. 

Administration, therefore, is in large meas- 
ure a process of communicating. We communi- 
cate what we are trying to do, why we are doing 
it, how we are getting it done, and how good or 
bad it is after we have done it. And it goes 
three ways — upwards, downwards, and side- 
wards. We communicate not just information, 
but attitudes, feelings, motives. Motivation 
itself is a communicating process, and one of the 
most important of managerial responsibilities. 
Quoting one of our Philadelphia friends, Dale 
Purves, “It seems to me to make very little dif- 
ference indeed whether you are running a big 
show or a little show—you have to provide ef- 
fective communication all the time and it has to 


be alive. And it has to make sense.” 

The boss’s responsibility to help his subordi- 
nates attain their objectives such as more money, 
increased status, and promotion to jobs of higher 
responsibilities requires his acting in accordance 
with principles and criteria generally understood 
by all. This is no place for haphazardness or 
personalizing. Salary increases and promotions 
are earned. The boss must see that each person 
receives his due within the framework of the 
rules of the game. In no other aspect of his job 
does he have so great an obligation to control 
his biases. All this points to the necessity for 
training in sound salary administration and “per- 
formance rating.” More important, the boss has 
to understand his own motives and prejudices. 
I am not sure this understanding is obtained in 
training programs. It may be the boss has to 
back himself into a corner and think through 
his actions, decisions, behavior, and especially 
his motives — in utter solitude. Meditation may 
well be one of our best managerial techniques. 


Orr-THE-Jos Traininc Counts 

As you may have surmised, I am a strong 
advocate for on-the-job training under skillful 
guidance. I now want to put in a big pitch for 
off-the-job training, particularly  self-training. 
We often hear, “you can’t learn this or that 
by reading books.” Reading books isn’t every- 
thing — but it sure is something. I don’t person- 
ally know a single first-class executive who 
doesn’t do a great deal of general and special- 
ized reading. A training program is no substi- 
tute for a carefully chosen reading program, 
assuming the individual can and will think 
through what he reads. Why shouldn’t those 
“in training” do a lot of reading — instead of 
having it all digested by portrayals on flannel 
boards, strip films, and movies? Visual aids are 
supposed to be, and often are, aids to learning. 
But isn’t it often true that they are also props 
for the lazy? 

I now ask you a question I have often asked 
bankers. People in the field of, say, credit ad- 
ministration seem to believe it is important to 
read good books in this field, and to keep up to 
date by reading the leading journals; so with 
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other technical banking fields. Yet, these bank- 
ing bosses are also managers, and every one is a 
personnel man too. Now the question, “Why 
isn’t it just as important in the fulfillment of the 
whole job to be up on the literature of person- 
nel administration and general management?” 
Remember boss-failure is usually not due to 
technical incompetence. Most failures are in the 
areas of personnel administration, human rela- 
tionships, and general administration. Why read 
only in the field of our strengths? 

Along with reading, I place writing and 
speaking. It’s part of the executive’s job of com- 
municating to use clear, effective, and reason- 
ably grammatical English. 


Tor Executives ArE SCARCE 


Melvin Copeland, of the Harvard Business 
School, in his book “The Executive At Work,” 
gives two primary reasons why the supply of 
competent top executives is too thin. The first is 
that not many people want to assume the risk 
of too much responsibility. It doesn’t make for 
the most comfortable and secure life. His second 
reason is “the dearth of men with multiple 
track minds, men who can switch with facility 
from one problem to another and still maintain a 
reasonably high batting average on the variety 
of decisions to be made.” 

Problems simply do not come to the execu- 
tive one at a time, and they cover a wide variety 
of fields. This is no job for the man with the 
one-track mind, who can work on only one 
problem at a time. It is no job for the man who 
can’t cope with variety, change his pace, or 
stand up under the pressure of quick changes of 
scene. It is my view that a man with interest, 
will, and practice can learn to administer com- 
petently. 

In conclusion, I should like to set forth 
what I believe to be some of the essential and 
desirable characteristics of business leadership. 

1. Technical competence. In plying his own 

profession, the executive is “good in his 
own right.” In heading an organization, 
however, he recognizes his own strengths 
and limitations. He selects and trains ca- 
pable subordinates and really delegates. His 


big task is planning, coordinating and con- 
trolling the company’s activities. 


. Broad, intellectual outlook. We have passed 
through an extended period in which busi- 
ness men have placed primary emphasis 
upon technical competence. They have 
looked for trained men rather than educated 
men. But today thcy are becoming in- 
creasingly convinced that tomorrow’s lead- 
ers must come from the ranks of educated 
men. 


. Highly developed sense of honor. The 
most admirable and effective leaders do not 
lose sight of moral and spiritual values in 
business life; in fact, they are motivated 
and guided by them. We may be cynical 
and point to some who are selfish, unscru- 
pulous, even crooked. These are “lesser 
men” and are so regarded by clear-think- 
ing individuals. 

. Concern for the public interest. The cor- 
poration executive whose philosophy is “the 
public be damned” is today a rare bird. It 
simply isn’t workable in this day and age — 
if in any age. More important, today’s 
business leader thinks and works in the 
public interest because he feels it is right. 
The days of the publicly irresponsible ex- 
ecutive are, if not over, at least numbered. 


. Understanding and appreciation of human 
relationships. The great problems of the age, 
international, national and corporate, have 
to do with the relationships of people. 
There can be no peace among nations, no 
political peace at home, no industrial peace, 
without the cooperation and collaboration 
of men of good will. Securing the coopera- 
tion of men of diverse interests requires 
the highest kind of social skill. It is the 
skill which, perhaps more than others, is the 
distinguishing characteristic of the business 
leader. 


There can be little progress in the achieve- 
ment of administrative competence unless it is 
made along all five of these lines. These are 
the stars to which we must hitch our wagon. 
Although difficult, we should be encouraged by 
the poet Robert Browning, who says to us: “Ah, 
but a man’s reach should exceed his grasp.” 





The Error-Correction Talk 


VERY supervisor has occasion to correct an 
E employee. To correct an individual in a 
way that will genuinely improve his work, and 
at the same time strengthen your rapport with 
him, is not only difficult but downright chal- 
lenging. 

So often, our hastily contrived “correction 
talk” fails so utterly in meeting this challenge, 
if it is permitted to deteriorate into a verbal bat- 
tle of senseless bickering and argument. Or, 
perhaps dreading the whole affair, we hurry 
through the process, making it abrupt and final, 
closing our ears to explanation and reason. Such 
interviews tend only to balloon the problem out 
of proper proportion, while creating ill-feelings, 
embarrassment, defensiveness, resentment and 
frustration. Instead of building, we are destroy- 
ing. 

Certainly, the obvious purpose of a correc- 
tive interview is to point out the error, correct 
it, and decide how to prevent it in the future. 
But, in addition, it is a chance for some good on- 
the-job training, assisting the employee to grow 
and develop. It can also be an opportunity to 
further create and strengthen strong job relation- 
ships. 

In preparing for the interview and conduct- 
ing it, there are a number of things the super- 
visor can do that will boost his chances for 
success. 

Ger THE Facts 


To begin with, the oft-repeated “get the 
facts” is as important and appropriate here as in 
any other human relations situation. Unless you 
actually find out what has happened, you will be 
forced to rely on inference and assumption alone. 
Both can be exceedingly unreliable. Both can 
lead to the wrong conclusion. 

To assume that the employee’s error auto- 
matically reflects a certain personal fault or in- 
ability on his part is jumping to conclusions. 
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Here are ground rules for conducting a 
corrective interview so that the error is 
pointed out, the correction made and 
plans are worked out so that it won't 


happen again. 





Might there not be other possibilities? Perhaps 
the employee didn’t know what was expected of 
him. Possibly he misunderstood your instruc- 
tions (which may indicate a poorly made as- 
signment on your part). He could have been 
confused by other co-workers advising how to 
do the job. The hindrance of physical ailments 
or the pressure of personal worries may have 
contributed to the mistake. 

There can be any number of factors other 
than personal inadequacy that may cause a per- 
son to make a mistake. Look for them. Guard 
against supposition. Begin the interview acting 
on fact, not assumption. 


CuHoosE THE RicHt TIME AND PLAcE 


Poor choice of time or place can minimize 
the effectiveness of any corrective interview. 

Unfortunately, there is no magic formula 
that will produce the right time and place for 
such a talk. In determining this, you must rely 
on your own good judgment. You must con- 
sider two things: “Is it the right time and place 
for the employee? Is it the right time and place 
for me?” 

Insofar as the employee is concerned, the 
interview should be prompt and cover a current 
event—not something that is past history. Tardy 
correction lacks “punch,” and serves only du- 
bious purpose, while opening the supervisor to 
the charge of nagging or “picking on” the sub- 
ordinate. 
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Certainly the employee should be protected 
as much as possible from undue embarrassment. 
Correction in front of others may cause such 
embarrassment. This deflating experience can 
seriously damage not only his relationship with 
his supervisor, but also his relationship with his 
co-workers. Feeling ill at ease with his fellows 
can hinder both his and the group’s performing 
at top efficiency. 

A private talk would ease this situation. 
However, a curt, bristling “step into the office” 
can be devastating, making the error appear 
monstrous and of much greater seriousness than 
it really may be. Such magnification and dis- 
tortion will quickly block channels of commu- 
nication and invite a buildup of employee re- 
sistance and defensiveness. 

. The right time and place for the super- 
visor should be only when he has had oppor- 
tunity (if needed) to cool off, and to properly 
analyze the situation confronting him. Then 
follows careful planning as to interview format— 
what to say and how best to say it. Proper 
scheduling will allow ample time to conduct a 
friendly, unhurried discussion. 


Correct RatHer THAN BLAME 

“You didn’t take that into account!” 

“You forgot to do this!” 

“You weren’t paying attention!” 

“It’s your fault that it happened!” 

The supervisor who falls into this trap of 
personalizing and placing blame is only intensi- 
fying what he has started out to correct, while 
rapidly creating problems that may one day re- 
turn to haunt him. 

The reaction of employees to this approach 
will vary. One may be compietely cowed by such 
an attack, suffering feelings of shame and guilt, 
and perhaps utter incompetency, as self-confi- 
dence rapidly dwindles. How long will it be 
before he will have the courage to rise above 
mediocrity and once again operate on his own— 
contributing, using initiative and adding to the 
job that “extra” effort, so highly prized? 

Another may never say a word,.remaining 
seemingly calm and unperturbed, while deep 
inside he may be seething with anger and re- 


sentment. Unknowingly, in a few short mo 
ments, the supervisor has created within the em- 
ployee a bitterness and indignation that will 
remain long after the specific incident is for- 
gotten. No supervisor can expect the coopera- 
tion he needs from the subordinate who harbors 
such feelings of animosity. 

The aggressive employee, stung by accusa- 
tion, fights back with excuses and counter-argu- 
ments, as meaningless talk camouflages simmer- 
ing temper and rising hostility. As reason de- 
parts and emotions take over, the error may be- 
come completely lost and forgotten in a storm 
of purposeless wrangling. 

To prevent entrapment in this pattern of 
blame and resentment, both supervisor and sub- 
ordinate must keep attention focused on the er- 
ror itself. This keeps the discussion in bounds, 
and reduces the chance for further unrelated 
criticism. Remaining calm and unemotional will 
help create an atmosphere of permissiveness so 
that the problem can be discussed freely and 
intelligently. It is then that misunderstandings 
can be cleared and ways developed to prevent a 
reoccurrence of the error. 


Ler THE Emptoyee Look at THE Error 

In many cases, the error is readily apparent, 
but in some it may be more difficult to see. The 
employee may be a bit hazy regarding just what 
has gone wrong. The supervisor’s explanation 
must be clear and explicit. The employee must 
fully understand the mistake he has made and 
the consequences of that mistake. He must never 
leave the interview with the slightest doubt as to 
exactly what the trouble was all about. 

In this process of “looking” at the error, 
benefit can be derived from allowing the em- 
ployee to discover the error for himself. Restat- 
ing the instructions—telling him again what is 
wanted—is a technique that can help him to 
make this discovery. It is here that he may ex- 
claim, “I’m wrong! I didn’t do it that way! I 
made a mistake!” Let him tell you, being the 
first to use such words as “wrong” or “mistake.” 
This is quite different from your telling him. It 
can take much of the sting out of the interview, 
encouraging cooperation and discussion, while 
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reducing the possibility of employee resistance. 


Finn How To Avomw Reperirion oF THE Error 

It is obvious that, in addition to the actual 
correction, there must be developed a way to 
prevent future repetition of the error. In con- 
sidering preventive measures, the employee can 
play an important part. Realizing this, the su- 
pervisor should encourage him to take an active 
part in the interview. It is quite possible that, 
being closer to the specific job than the super- 
visor, the employee’s view of the situation may 
be more detailed and his suggestions of consid- 
erable merit. 

Key questions inviting his contributions 
could be: 

“How might we do this next time?” 

“Can this be simplified?” 

“Is there a better way of doing this?” 

The process now becomes a truly joint op- 
eration as some of the responsibility for solving 
the problem is shared by the employee. This is 
desirable, since it can reduce the employee’s in- 
clination to feel blamed and criticized, while at 
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the same time it frees the supervisor from the 
harsh role of autocrat. 


STRENGTHEN RESPONSIBILITY TOWARD THE Jos 


The supervisor can make effective use of the 
corrective interview as an opportunity for fur- 
ther training and clarification as he reviews with 
the employee the employee’s specific job respon- 
sibilities, showing him precisely what his job is 
and how it fits into the overall picture. It is a 
chance to let the employee know that he is need- 
ed and is important to the success of the organi- 
zation. It can be an occasion not only to 
strengthen his responsibility toward the job, but 
also to create and cultivate within him a desire 
to do better in the future. 


In that we are human, errors and the people 
committing them, will be many and varied. The 
supervisor faces this daily, continually in contact 
with new and different combinations of people 
and things gone wrong. Each of the resulting 
multitude of problems demands a solution. His 
approach to the proper solution may vary with 
the facts and personalities involved, but the gen- 
eral ground rules under which he operates 
should always remain the same, applicable to all 
people and situations. 

The six “ground rules” developed here, 
when thoughtfully applied, will not only re- 
move much of the “error” found in the typical 
error-correction talk, but will greatly aid the 
overall growth, development and efficiency of 
your human work force. 





“Profits and progress, in other words, 
are inseparable. Profits make jobs and 
opportunities. That fact was thoroughly 
understood by one of the greatest labor 
leaders the world has known — Samuel 
Gompers. Years ago he said: ‘The worst 
crime against working people is the com- 
pany which fails to operate at a profit.’” 

—Weaterville, N. Y., Times 








Position Descriptions: 
Living or Dead? 


ost companies which pride themselves in 
M their modern management techniques 
have developed position descriptions outlining 
the duties and responsibilities of management 
and supervisory positions. More frequently than 
not, these descriptions are arrived at by a ques- 
tionnaire to the individuals concerned. The job 
analyst, a specialist in organizational prose, then 
codifies these questionnaire answers and writes 
up in standardized stereotyped language the 
official description which may then be used for 
salary determination or other industrial relations 
organizational use. 

Many companies stop there, and wonder why 
modern management does not produce more ef- 
fective team effort. From a training viewpoint 
at least one important factor is lacking if the 
position descriptions are made and filed and used 
only by personnel specialists. The missing fac- 
tor is the important one of assuring that the 
incumbents are aware of the implications of 
these instruments in the daily execution of the 
duties outlined. 


Typical of the terminology in such descrip- 
tions are: “coordinates with ... ,” “ 
in . . ,” “administers,” “checks current — 
against. . .” These and many other standard 
terms imply that at least one other person or 
position is equally concerned with successful car- 
rying out of a given function. 


assists — 


Smooth team performance requires, in addi- 
tion to the stereotyped formulae, the personal 
awareness of what exactly is included; what ex- 
cluded; what actual limits are set; and what 


A position description form suggested by Mr. Cross in 
connection with this article is shown on our inside front cover. 


By Josepn L. Cross 
Training Director 
Simpson Timber Co. 
Seattle, Wash. 





In this company position descriptions 
form the basis for an analysis of inter- 
responsibility among the executives. How 
this was worked out in one situation is 
explained in detail. One of the many 
advantages was a more effective team 
effort. 





initiatives involved in functions described by 
“coordinate,” “assist,” “administer,” “advise,” 
and “check.” Who does what first and to or 
with whom? Too much detail in the position 
description itself may well defeat the purpose of 
this business analysis. But the individuals con- 
cerned must have a clear understanding and 
awareness of the role each is to play in the ef- 
fective performance of what is to be done. 
Here is a plan that has been used successfully 
to obviate personality and functional friction at 
any level in an organization. Naturally, as the 
training cliche goes, it is much more effective if 
it starts at the top and proceeds by organiza- 
tional steps all the way to the departmental level. 
But this plan is flexible enough to be recom- 
mended to managers of supervisors at any level 
so long as they are conscientious in their desire 
to do a better job in their area of responsibility. 
The use of the term “staff” in this plan is 
rather broad. In effect, the “staff” consists of all 
individuals of a comparable level who report to 
one common superior. As a matter of fact, it 
means that each superior has a precisely cut 
piece of the company pie, and his subordinates 
can only have a delegated piece of his piece. In 
management, it is almost axiomatic that a su- 
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perior can delegate only within his assigned area 
of responsibility. It is the aim of this plan to 
spot-light and clear up those fringe areas and 
poorly defined borderlines that are the probable 
causes of executive and/or supervisory friction 
which is so expensive in terms of inefficiency 
and personality “wounds.” 


This plan assumes that each participant 
knows what his job or position description con- 
sists of. It is an organized attempt to create a 
practical awareness of what each job means in 
relation to the other jobs with a common goal. 


A Pian For Devetopinc More EFFEcrTiveE 
ExeEcuTIVE PERFORMANCE 


In a discussion of the expected results of a 
new or revised set of position descriptions for 
the organization, the (General) Manager and 
the Personnel Manager (or Training Director) 
agree that possibly some extra attention should 
be given to the interrelationship phase of re- 
sponsibilities. As a routine, the “staff” personnel 
or training man agrees to “look into it and 
come up with a suggestion.” 


After this groundwork is laid, the staff person- 
nel specialist must establish the objectives he 
hopes to accomplish. These objectives would 
read something like this: (1) to provide the 
(General) Manager with a written statement of 
delegated responsibilities as understood by the 
delegatees; (2) to clarify the responsibilities of 
each position of the manager’s staff; (3) to clar- 
ify the interrelationships of the several staff po- 
sitions; (4) to clarify responsibilities in any over- 
lapping or vague areas; and (5) to clarify spe- 
cific areas where the manager has not delegated 
but has reserved certain responsibilities to him- 


self. 


After these objectives have been determined, 
it is considered advisable to prepare an outline 
of the few opening remarks which might be 
used by the (General) Manager in introducing 
the program to the staff. (Most management 
people would rather have this type of outline 
than have to spend time developing a talk from 
scratch.) 


SuccEsTED OPENING REMARKS BY THE 
(GENERAL) MANAGER 

(1) As a manager, I have agreed to take upon 
myself certain responsibilities for the prof- 
itable operation of this division. 

(2) As a manager I have also divided and dele- 
gated responsibilities to those who report 
directly to me. 

(3) But I, as a manager, am still accountable 
to my superior for the division’s efficient 
operation. 

(4) I have designated certain individuals to 
assist me—you, my staff. 

(5) We have decided on allocation of certain 
responsibilities through a formal position 
description plan or program. 

(6) Now I ask myself these questions: 

—Has there been an effective understanding 
of the assignments of these delegated re- 
sponsibilities? 

—Are the interrelationships between these 
assistants clearly understood by all parties 
concerned? 

—Are there areas of delegation where over- 
lapping or lack of clarity has detracted 
from the effectiveness of an otherwise 
good team? 

I cannot answer these questions by myself. 
But the answers are important to all of us. 
Mr. , of the Personnel Department 
(or Training Department) has done some 
research on how they have faced up to 
this situation in other successful com- 
panies. I am asking you to give this de- 
velopment program a try. I shall not inter- 
fere while it is going on. Remember it is 
designed to make every one’s job easier 
and smoother, so in your discussions, let 
there be “no holds barred.” 

After the introduction by the (General) Man- 
ager, the Personnel Manager (or Training Di- 
rector) hands out a sheet outlining the procedure 
to be followed and the forms to be used; and 
explains in detail each step as it is intended to 
apply to this specific group. 


PROCEDURES 
(1) The (General) Manager announces at a 
meeting of his full staff that this program 
of review will be undertaken. (Using the 
Suggested Opening Remarks above.) 
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(a) The (General) Manager reviews what 
his responsibilities to the company 
are (refer here to any company policy 
or executive manuals). 

(b) He identifies areas of responsibility 
which he has reserved to himself. 

(c) He outlines the areas of responsibility 
which he has delegated to each of the 
men who report to him by referring 
to the position descriptions. 

(2) The staff hold the subsequent meetings 
without the (General) Manager present 
and work out their understanding of their 
respective responsibilities. (For the type of 
form used see inside front cover.) 

Prior to Meetings 

(3) Staff Member “A” prepares a list of his 
responsibilities in detail, including reports, 
etc., which he must make out. 

(4) Each other staff member writes out in du- 
plicate what he thinks “A” ’s responsibili- 
bilities are. 

(5) Staff Member “A” collects one copy of the 
others’ lists and analyzes them. 

At the Formal Meeting 

(6) Staff Member “A” serves as conference 
leader on the subject of his job—secking 
to clarify any areas of misunderstanding 
through group discussion. 

Staff Member “A” must remain before the 

group at as many subsequent meetings as 

it takes to arrive at a mutual agreement of 
his responsibilities. 

After a mutually agreeable list of respon- 

sibilities is formulated in the conference, 

Staff Member “A” commits this to writing 

and resubmits the final draft to the group 

for approval. 

(9) After approval this copy is filed for later 
transmittal to the (General) Manager. 
(10) Staff Member “B” then assumes the diag- 

nostic spotlight and follows the same steps 

(3 through 9). 

(11) After all staff members have committed 
the description of their responsibilities to 
writing and have received group approval 
of mutual understanding, the complete set 
is transmitted to the (General) Manager. 
The (General) Manager reviews the de- 
scriptions and meets again with his full 
staff group and either 


(a) notifies them that he has approved 
their understanding of the delegated 
responsibilities, or 

(b) clarifies any misunderstandings that 
have arisen in the written descriptions. 


ApvanTaces To Be GAINED FROM THIS ProcRAM 


The following advantages (and possibly 
many others) may be expected to be gained from 
this program: 

1. The (General) Manager will be able to 
check that the level of delegation and the 
understanding and acceptance of responsi- 
bilities balance. 

. Each staff member will review his area 
of responsibility in the light of this delega- 
tion and horizontally as it interrelates with 
others. 

. A greater degree of mutual understanding 
will be attained by openly discussing areas 
of overlap: 

. Attention will be focused on areas where 
clear responsibilities may not have been as- 
signed. 

. As an outgrowth of this program, the 
various levels of management will be able 
to use this same approach with those re- 
porting to them. 

. The overall result should be more effective 
teamwork in the management group. 





Beware of the man who is a confirmed 
cynic—he is a menace to any organization. 
His misanthropic outlook spreads like a 
virus to all who are unfortunate enough 
to work near or with him. It has well been 
said that cynicism is the small change of 
shallow minds. Is there a cure for it? 
Perhaps the only way is to put the victim 
in such a position that he must work till 
he drops. Then he will be so occupied 
with the job that he may forget his poison 
darts, and in doing so forget himself for 
a while. 

—E fficiency Magazine 








A Short Reading Improvement 


Course for Executives 


N PREvious articles (PERSONNEL JouRNAL, Oc- 
] tober, 1954; Junior College Journal, March, 
1956), a reading improvement course was de- 
scribed which worked surprisingly well in the 
college situation. Reading courses for business 
and industrial groups present peculiar problems, 
however. The class members are not available 
three hours a week for eighteen weeks, the aca- 
demic atmosphere is not as familiar, the reward 
and punishment of grades of passing or failing 
are not used, and the authority role of the in- 
structor is not present, to mention a few specific 
problems. It would seem, then, that any im- 
provement in reading of a business group would 
be a more exacting test of the effectiveness of 
the course. 

It is obviously impractical to try to keep 
twenty or thirty key executives away from their 
jobs (or up late at night) for so long a time, so 
a shorter, condensed program was tailored for 
industry. The lectures were trimmed and cut, 
the various exercises were shortened, and a 
course was designed which ran for ten weeks, 
with one two-hour meeting per week. The total 
time for the course was reduced from fifty-four 
hours to twenty. 

Naturally, the goals of the course were also 
dropped substantially. Instead of the extremely 
high results obtained from the course in college 
work, an average efficiency index of 1,000 or bet- 
ter was set as a goal (the efficiency index is 
words per minute X the percent of comprehen- 


ston). 


By Cecit J. MuLiins 
Personnel Laboratory WADC 
San Antonio, Texas 


and G. P. Expripce 
Director of Industrial Relations 
H. B. Zachry Company 
San Antonio, Texas 





Many companies are interested in teaching 
executives how to read faster and at the 
same time retain more of what is read. 
Some of the differences between teaching 
college students as reported by Mullins in 
Personnel Journal for October 1954 and 
adapting the program for use in industry 
are noted here. 





Equipment consisted of a Keystone over- 
head projector with a flashmeter attachment 
(using especially prepared slides) and one Rate- 
ometer pacer for each student in the course. 
Testing was done with Science Research Ass- 
ciates’ Better Reading Book II. 

Mr. H. B. Zachry, of H. B. Zachry Com- 
pany, furnished the facilities and most of the 
twenty students. The group was comprised al- 
most entirely of high-level administrative and 
executive people. The original group consisted 
of twenty members, one of whom had to drop 
out of the class after his first attendance. The 
final group of nineteen members included one 
student who attended only five meetings. Of 
the others, only four were able to attend all ten 
classes and the others ranged from six through 
nine attendances, with a mean attendance of 8.1 
meetings for the class. 

Because a few of the students had to miss so 
many of the meetings, the course was extended 
for two more weeks, making a total of twelve 
class meetings. Attendance for the full twelve 
weeks averaged 8.8 meetings. 











_Announcing 


The Industrial Relations News 


Leadership Panel 


A NEW KIND OF INFORMATION SOURCE FOR 
THE INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS/PERSONNEL FIELD 


A Leadership Panel of industrial relations/personnel executives representing 
more than 200 companies has been established by Industrial Relations News. 


The Panel’s function : to provide—for the first time—a continuing flow of up-to- 
the-minute data on current practices and opinions in the field. 


Composition of the Panel, based on scientific sampling procedures, is sta- 
tistically representative of American industry and will reflect national 
trends in industrial relations/personnel with a high degree of accuracy. 
Panel membership ts on a rotating basis, with new members added 


The Industrial Relations News Leadership Panel is a new kind of information 
source, providing significant and useful data regularly. In its scope and time- 
liness, the Panel reflects this fast-growing field. 


Reports on Leadership Panel findings will appear regularly in Industrial Relations News. 


IRN is essential reading for the profit- 
minded executive concerned with 
demonstrating the value of the indus- 
trial relations/personnel function in 
his firm. Unlike other news sources, 
IRN is dollars-and-cents oriented . . . 
provides the practical, ‘‘how-to’’ ma- 
terial that can be put to use. And 
IRN’s 12-minutes-a-week reading time 
fits neatly into a crowded executive 
schedule. 


You'll find Industrial Relations News 
the most practical publication in the 
field; brief, to save reading time, 
broad in its coverage, and providing 


a weekly flow of usable ideas and ex- 
amples from many sources. 


Put this useful news service on your 
desk every week by first class mail 
for only $36 a year—which includes 
not only 52 weekly newsletters but 12 
IRN Special Reports, a reference 
binder, and semi-annual indexes. 


You can try IRN’s service at no risk 
—cancel any time during the first 
three months and receive a full re- 
fund of your subscription cost. Join 
the many executives who rely on 
IRN, send your subscription order 
now to 


[E=]] INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS NEWS 


230 West 41st Street, Department 1A 


New York 36, N. Y. 
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Tue Resutts 

In computing improvement over the begin- 
ning performance in a course of this type, one 
has the option of using as a final figure either 
the average performance for the last meeting or 
the average best performance, whenever it may 
have occurred. We prefer the latter course of 
action, because in a group this small the absence 
of only one extreme member of the class can 
swing the results unduly one way or the other, 
and because of the soundness of the philosophy 
that a person can do worse than his best but not 
better than his best. In other words, a student 
could very easily have a bad night and do much 
worse than he is really capable of doing. It is in- 
conceivable, on the other hand, that anyone 
could do significantly better than he is capable 
of doing. 

The “beginning” figures in the table, then, 
represent the average first performances of the 
student. Each student’s best night was noted and 
averages were taken from these performances. 
These averages are listed under “best” in the 
table. In almost every instance, each student 
turned in his best performance on his last night 
or the one immediately preceding. 


N= 19 Beginning Average Best Average 
Speed (wpm) 296.8 1604.4 


os 


% of Comprehension 65.0 67.4 
Index (wpm X % 194.3 1063.6 

In considering these results, it must be kept 
in mind that the average efficiency index of 
1063.6 includes five people (a little better than 
one-fourth of the class) who attended seven class 
meetings or less. The average best index for 
these five people was 598.0. 


The figures in the table are, of course, class 


averages. It may be of interest to pay particu- 
lar attention to the performance of a few selected 
individuals in the class. 

One man’s scores showed that this technique 
does not work well on all people. Although he 
improved a little more than 200%, he was dis- 
tinctly below average for the group. 

As demonstrated in a previous article (PEr- 
SONNEL JOURNAL, October, 1954) confidence is 
extremely important in this method of learning. 
One student did extremely well up through the 
fifth meeting, and he was highly enthusiastic. 
A holiday occurred between the fifth and sixth 
meetings, however, so that two weeks elapsed 
between the fifth and sixth meetings. Because of 
various conditions, this student was unable to 
practice for the entire two-week period. In addi- 
tion, he had to hurry to the sixth meeting the 
night of the class, and he arrived a little late, 
with various business worries still occupying 
much of his attention. As a result, he made a 
relatively poor showing on the sixth meeting, 
the effect of which was observable in his slow- 
ing down at the seventh meeting. Then he had 
to miss two more meetings in a row at this cru- 
cial time. His last two scores were higher but 
both speed and comprehension were lower than 
his best effort. 


ConcLusIONs 

In view of the problems that are peculiar to 
a group of this composition, the results were 
quite gratifying. Reports by the members of 
this group indicated that few were able to prac- 
tice outside of class and that most relied upon 
class attendance for progress. Suggestions and 
subjective evaluations by members promise fur- 
ther refinements in future classes. 





Whaddadit Say? 


British scientists seem to be having a bit of trouble teaching their electronic computers to 
do language translation. The Blue Bell, of the Bell Telephone Company of Canada, reports 
that experts recently met in London to discuss this problem and the oddities produced by the 
electronic brain’s efforts at translation. 

Some examples of the difficulties: The phrase, “Give the imagination rein, the possibilities 
are endless,” turned up as, “let the imagination get wet, it has no tail.” When the scientists fed 


in, “Out of sight, out of mind,” it came out aptly as, “invisible idiot.” 


—Advertiser’s Digest 








Christmas Ideas from 
Last Year’s Employee Magazines 


By Dorothy Bonnell 


HRISTMAS comes but once a year, and for 
most industrial editors that’s quite 
enough. For them Christmas comes early, and 
the customary Christmas headaches are some- 
times painful and prolonged. What to use for a 
Christmas cover this year? Will the president 
write a message for the company magazine or 
won’t he? How many office parties must be cov- 
ered by how many reporters, and in the joy and 
confusion of the festivities how many names will 
be misspelled? We can’t answer the questions, 
but we thought an account of what some editors 
did last year might help this year. Let’s start 
with Magazine Covers. The variety is really 
wonderful, and many of the covers used last 
year are strikingly beautiful. 

Family scenes around the Christmas tree are 
always popular and appealing. The Government 
Spotlight, Fil Fraser, editor, used a picture of three 
grinning boys, Christmas sparkling in their eyes, 
with toys in their hands, and packages around 
them under the tree. A decoration in color of 
poinsettias brightened the cover. Ore, Iron and 
Men, Oliver Iron Mining Division, United States 
Steel Corporation, Duluth, used a page in bright 
color, of Santa Claus unloading his bag under the 
tree. Two children in nightclothes are peeking 
around the corner of the door. Needless to say, 
they are children of employees. Bob Burke edits 
the magazine. 

The Hollinger Miner used a green cover, pic- 
turing mother, father, and two small children, de- 
lighting in their freshly decorated tree. The father 
is armed with camera and flash bulb. The whole 
issue was printed in green. Inside the front cover 
was an enticing picture of snow-covered pines. 
Christmas messages from various groups appeared 
on nearly every page. The magazine is published 
by Hollinger Consolidated Gold Mines Ltd., Tim- 
mins, Ontario, with Norman Green editor. A Hu- 
ron Indian Christmas Carol was an unusual touch 
in this magazine. 

Editor Gerry Covington of the Little South- 
erner (Great Southern Life Insurance Company, 


Southeast Texas) posed a family of four reading 
“A Visit from St. Nicholas” in front of their tree. 
The Hood Spotlight, published by H. P. Hood and 
Sons, Boston, pictured an employee’s family, in- 
cluding five small children, singing carols at the 
piano, which was decorated with a small tree and 
tall candles. A family of five are shown putting up 
their outdoor decorations, a wreath on the door, 
and lights on a tree, on the cover of the Esso Man- 
hattan, This magazine is edited by J. S. Graham 
for Esso employees in New York, Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey. 


Christmas Balls Cleverly Used 


Bells and balls were chosen by several editors 
for Christmas covers. The Hammermill Bond 
caught reflections of employees’ children in Christ- 
mas balls and hung them against a blue back- 
ground. The magazine is the publication of the 
Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pennsylvania. 
The Mellon Bank News also used balls hung 
against a blue background for the cover. A two- 
page article called “Bringing Home Christmas” 
described some pagan beliefs that have become 
Christian customs. The News is published by the 
Mellon National Bank and Trust Company, Pitts- 
burgh. Thomas Spitzig, editor of The Lite (Lib- 
eral Grocery Store Chain, Ohio?—unfortunately I 
can’t find the name of the company or the loca- 
tion) varied the theme. He used a bright cartoon, 
in red and black, with Santa Claus winking from 
one Christmas ball, and a capped employee winking 
from the other. 

Even the Hawaiians used a Christmas tree 
hung with balls, each one picturing a member of 
the Builders’ Family staff. The greeting at the top 
on the cover is in Hawaiian, I take it, and says 
“Mele Kalikimaka!” In case you ever want to say 
Merry Christmas a different way, try that. Lois 
Steans edits the magazine for Lewers and Cooke, 
Ltd. A pretty girl in evening clothes is hanging 
balls on a tree in a photograph on the cover of 
Fleer Flashes. Betty Anne Rizzotte is the editor, 
and the company is Frank H. Fleer Corporation, 
Philadelphia. Cartoons drawn inside Christmas 
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balls serve as illustrations for a two-page spread 
“Speaking About Christmas, Did You Know 
” Origins of Christmas cards, seals, 
wreaths, trees, mince pie, Santa Claus, and the 
tradition connected with mistletoe are described. 


Bells Strike Christmas Note 


Several editors used bells for the cover decora- 
tion. An unusual color photograph of The Christ- 
mas Bell, in a church tower overlooking the roof- 
tops of Bethlehem, the town of Christ’s birth, was 
on the cover of Inspection News. The picture was 
one of the collection made by Vice President and 
Mrs. Howard B. Harmon on a recent extensive tour 
of the Holy Land. Mollie Stephens is the editor, 
for the Retail Credit Company, with Home Offices 
in Atlanta. 

The Five Pointer had a colorful drawing of bells 
and mistletoe, in red and green. The magazine is 
published by the Bank Club of the First National 
Bank of Atlanta. The co-editors wrote an editorial 
on the meaning of Christmas with the text, “Where 
the spirit of the Lord is, there is freedom.” A page 
decorated with drawings of snow-covered houses and 
pines was devoted to the symbols of Christmas and 


their meaning. The back cover was used for quota- 
tions in old English print from the Christmas story 
in the Bible, plus a sketch of the Madonna and 
Child. 


The religious theme was emphasized by other 
editors. The Processor of C. H. Musselman Com- 
_pany, Biglerville, Pa., Gardners, Pa., and Inwood, 
W. Va., used red paper for the front and back 
cover, with a picture of three wise men. Inside the 
front cover a family was pictured going to church. 
’ A column on Christmas customs appeared in the 
back of the magazine. 

A beautiful reproduction of the Madonna, 
Child and St. John, by Raffaellino Del Garbo, in 
color, made a handsome cover for the Synchro- 
Scope, published by The Detroit Edison Company. 
The first two pages were used for short paragraphs 
by employees (pictured) who were retiring in De- 
cember, about “Christmas as I remember it.” Three 
stylized candles were decorated with ancient draw- 
ings of the Christmas story to make an unusual 
cover for The Royal News, Royal McBee Corpora- 
tion, Hartford, Connecticut. Two shades of blue, 
yellow, and light green were set off with bold black 
outlines. The back cover printed an invitation to 
attend church during the holiday season, against the 


background of a church window. Picture stories of 
employee families celebrating Christmas made an 
appealing feature article for the issue. Another ar- 
ticle, decorated with drawings of the action de- 
scribed, and with pictures of the employees, was 
called “The Christmas I'll Always Remember.” 
Four employees described their most memorable 
Christmas. 


Meaning of Christmas Stressed 


The Old Bedford Church, built in the Merri- 
mack Valley of New Hampshire in 1832 and photo- 
graphed against snow on the ground and a blue sky, 
typifies Christmas peace and beauty on the cover of 
the Security News. Inside the front cover is a draw- 
ing of Christmas angels, and a sentence about the 
picture of the church. “This simple structure 
reaching for the stars reminds us of the steadfast 
faith of the men and women who there gave thanks 
for the bounty of God in the new world, and on 
Christmas sang their joy of renewed hope on the 
birthday of Christ.” John J. Ahearn and Charles 
B. Bowling are the editors; The American Security 
and Trust Company, Washington, D. C., the com- 
pany. 

The Wilson Certified News devoted the whole 
December issue to Christmas and nothing but 
Christmas, and the result is a magazine of unusual 
beauty and interest. The front cover is a photo- 
graph in soft color of a white statuette of the 
Madonna and Child arranged with white blossoms 
against a russet drape. A brilliant red poinsettia, 
and a white Christmas tree together with an em- 
ployee, are shown in a color photograph on the 
inside of the front cover. The back cover continues 
the russet drape, decorated by a candle and a branch 
of pine. Most of the rest of the magazine describes 
Christmas greens and flowers, with good-looking 
drawings, and bright color photographs as illustra- 
tions. The photographs show employees working 
with Christmas greens. Editors L. O. Green and 
Harriet Davis should be proud of this lovely issue 
which they prepared for Wilson and Co., Inc., 
Chicago. 

The Madonna and Child and angels in a 
softly tinted mosaic, in pastel pink, rose, lavender 
gray and black, made an unusual cover on Criss 
Cross Currents. Jack Dixon, editor for Mutual 
Benefit Health and Accident Assn., and United 
Benefit Life Insurance Co., Omaha, had an amusing 
two-page spread of drawings in color showing with 
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merciless realism the twelve hours of Christmas. 
The series begins with a picture of the family 
putting up the tree, and goes on through the deco- 
1ation, placing of presents, early morning attack on 
the tree, and the aftermath. He chose five em- 
ployees for a picture story of them at work on 
Christmas presents they made, including ceramic 
ware, rustic wooden address signs, cable-knit sweat- 
ers, and hooked rugs. 


Featuring United Nations Agencies 


The international theme was used effectively 
by Equinews in four soft-colored paintings on the 
cover, under the title, “Christmas is a Cup of Milk.” 
The editor explains “These delicate color traceries 
are the work of Fritz Busse, one of Europe’s most 
distinguished graphic artists. They represent Christ- 
mas Morning, Canada; Doll Festival, Japan; Divali, 
Festival of Light, India; and Lucia, Queen of Light, 
Sweden. These are four of the five drawings which 
artist Busse donated to the 1958 UNICEF Greeting 
Card Fund.” An article describing the work of 
UNICEF, illustrated with appealing photographs, 
appeared in the magazine. An employee and his 
family, pictured at a Christmas toy parade, made 
another eye-catching picture story. The publication 
is a monthly, put out for the home and field 
employees of The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States, with headquarters in New 
York. Forest J. Skogvold is the editor. 

A striking cover illustration and complemen- 
tary art work were combined to give employees of 
Chas. Pfizer and Co., Inc., a card-like Christmas 
greeting with the December Pfizer Scene. The 
cover, printed on uncoated offset stock, carried a 
four-color reproduction of an oil painting by Peter 
Plasencia, a New York artist, who created it for 
the United Nations Children’s Fund. It was mailed 
to some 30,000 scientists, business and professional 
men. Titled “From the darkness of despair they 
shall be led,” it symbolizes UNICEF's program of 
hope for thousands of youngsters throughout the 
world. 

Back cover art repeated the motif of the front 
cover, with copy explaining that the dove bearing 
an olive branch serves to guide the children from 
darkness into light, thus blending the high ideals 
of UNICEF with the spirit of Christmas. This 
marked the second year the 109-year-old pharma- 
ceutical and chemical company has dedicated its 
Christmas card to UNICEF. An editorial, noting 


that the mat-surfaced cover particularly enhances 
the soft yet vivid colors of the Christmas painting, 
suggested that the illustration could be clipped and 
framed as an attractive holiday or year-round deco- 
ration. Inside covers featured a retelling of the 
traditional Christmas story with a short biographical 
sketch of St. Luke. The magazine is edited by 
Henry J. Blossy, from New York. 


Report on Christmas Parties 


So much for covers. Now for the prickly 
question of Christmas parties. To have them or 
not to have, if so, for whom and, if not, should 
something else be done instead? Here are a few 
solutions as gleaned from company magazines. The 
Acetate News (Du Pont’s Waynesboro, Virginia, 
Works) reports a December 23rd visit from Santa 
Claus to the Recreation Center to top off the year’s 
event for children whose folks are members of the 
Association. After a few carols and some stories 
by the Christmas Lady, Santa’s sleigh was heard 
hitting the roof of the hall. Next he could be 
heard crossing the corrugated roof of the Center 
where he began to climb down the most wonderful 
chimney ever built. Then—he stepped out in view 
of all the children. Members of the Project and 
Design Group take time out each year to build 
Santa’s special chimney. It goes from top to bottom 
of the Recreation Center Hall and as Santa climbs 
down the kiddies can hear each step of his boots. 

The U. S. Naval Supply Depot, at Scotia, 
N. Y., announced in The Shoreline that a social 
hour was slated for December 23rd for all hands. 
Families and friends of employees were all welcome 
to attend. A chorus of 44 members from two de- 
partments sang carols in front of the administration 
building. Afterwards refreshments were served in 
the cafeteria. Ten hams were given to people 
chosen by chance. The affair was arranged and 
paid for by the Employees Recreation Association. 
A separate leaf tucked in the magazine listed safety 
suggestions for the holiday season. 


Lots of Presents for Children 


Here’s a really big one. Eleven thousand em- 
ployees and their families of the Garrett Corpora- 
tion, Los Angeles, were entertained at two sessions 
of a Christmas party so big it had to be held at the 
Shrine Auditorium. Entertainment was arranged 
for both children and parents in an elaborate show. 
Santa Claus distributed presents to the children. 
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One hundred and fifty employees volunteered to 
prepare the presents and stockings which were 
distributed on behalf of the company. The account 
of the affair appeared in the AsReporter, company 
magazine. 

The Spruance Film Plant at Richmond, Vir- 
ginia (Du Pont) invited children and grandchil- 
dren of employees to a Christmas party which fea- 
tured movies, refreshments, carol singing and 
candy. The company also served a special Christ- 
mas dinner in the cafeteria, for a charge of go¢. 
Directions for making Christmas gifts were given 
in the Cellophane News, and a short article re- 
minded readers of holiday safety rules. 

The 27th Annual Christmas party at the Gates 
Rubber Company, Denver, furnished a fine collec- 
tion of photographs of happy families, entertainers, 
and enchanted children for the Progress News. 
Over 7,400 gifts were distributed at the party, and 
the huge auditorium filled with packages made an 
impressive picture. The charming child who re- 
ceived the 100,o00th gift given by the company was 
the special object of the photographer. Arnold 
Senne is editor of the magazine. 

And what about Christmas parties Down 
Under? According to the Icianz Circle, Australians 
go for parties in a big way, and are able to hold 
them outdoors in warm sunshine. Children are 
shown playing in fresh cut grass instead of snow, 
slides and other playground equipment are pictured, 
and refreshments run to bottles of pop. Santa Claus 
appeared in his traditional suit, which must have 
been rather warm; he offered the children donkey 
rides and trips on the merry-go-round. Some of the 
children are wearing leis, which were evidently 
used as favors at this upside-down-Christmas party. 


Christmas Messages from Managers 


Now for messages. K. G. Begg, chairman and 
managing director of ICIANZ sent a message of 
good cheer to employees, commenting on the pros- 
perous year of progress just completed, and con- 
cluding, “On behalf of the management, I would 
like to thank all the employees of the Company, 
in Australia and New Zealand, for the splendid 
way in which they have all, in their various spheres, 
contributed to our satisfactory year’s work.” 

Hot Shoppes, Inc. used an informal picture of 
the president of the company on a separate page, 
over his message, “The written word never took 
the place of a warm handclasp, yet it does give me 


an opportunity to wish each of you, and your 
families, health, progress and happiness in your 
hearts.” A note in Hot Sauce announces that each 
Christmas all Hot Shoppes employees are presented 
with individual gifts depending upon their length 
of service. Last Christmas more than 5,000 em- 
ployees received gifts. Those with less than a year’s 
service received a two-pound box of fine chocolates. 
Those with more than a year’s service received a 
day’s pay for each year, up to a maximum of $50. 
Department heads, district managers, managers, 
etc., each received a large ham or turkey. 


President Bob Cannon’s Christmas message to 
employees at The Cannon Electric Company, Los 
Angeles, as printed in the Cannoneer, stressed the 
spiritual, “As a nation,” he said, “we Americans 
believe in spiritual values, and therein lies our 
greatest strength. You may have read the prediction 
of the great scientist and electrical wizard, Charles 
P. Steinmetz of the early 1900's, who declared that 
the most important discoveries of this century would 
be in the realm of the spirit. We are a Christian 
nation of which we may well be proud without 
detracting from the religious beliefs of others. 
Which is as it should be in a nation whose 
religious roots grow and flourish deep in the soil 
of individual freedom. We know that the life 
example and teachings of no other earthly Being 
have exerted as great an influence on man’s climb 
towards a better life as have those of the carpenter 
of Nazareth. His birth we celebrate with our 
families and friends, by giving of ourselves and 
by sharing with others.” 


Remembering the Less Fortunate 


A management message in the Pacific Tele- 
phone Company’s Telenews emphasizes another 
idea. “Each of us is aware that millions of our 
fellow humans have lost, or never have had, a 
Christmas Season and what it symbolizes. Let us 
rededicate ourselves to the preservation of peace 
and good will by our thoughts and actions and so 
help to maintain the hopes of all mankind.” The 
paper ran several columns describing what em- 
ployees in various departments were doing to bring 
Christmas cheer into the homes of those less fortu- 
nate. Some sent gifts, cards, complete Christmas 
dinners, trees and clothing to needy families. Others 
sent cheer-up gifts to retired employees. Another 
department took a home for cerebral palsied chil- 

(Continued on page 152) 
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THe CHANGING OF ORGANIZATIONAL BEHAVIOR 
Patrerns—A Case Srupy oF DEcENTRALIZATION. 
By Paul R. Lawrence. Harvard University Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration, Boston, 
1958. 237 pages. $4.00. 

This is a case study of a super-market chain’s 
efforts at decentralization, and the resulting 
effect on the entire supervisory hierarchy. To 
make this decentralization workable and effec- 
tive, top management’s goal was to change the 
traditional behavior patterns in their manage- 
ment group. The study is longitudinal, begin- 
ning with a brief history of the company and 
the entire super-market industry. It traces this 
chain through its early years, the period when 
organizational changes were introduced, and an 
assessment some two years afterward. 

The organization began as a benevolent au- 
tocracy. Management’s new aim was a decen- 
tralized, democratic organization, with authority 
invested in the lowest organizational level pos- 
sible. The author measures the behavioral 
changes which occurred on the part of three dis- 
trict managers and three store managers. Inter- 
esting contrasts in the reaction and performance 
of these men are drawn as well as an analysis 
of the self-concepts of each, both before and 
after the organizational changes were made. 

In discussing the influences that wrought 
change, the behavior patterns of superiors were 
described. The influence of the store operations 
manager was discussed, but nowhere was refer- 
ence made to the impact of the company presi- 
dent or other corporate executives. Though the 
store operations manager was the immediate line 
authority over the group being studied, it must 
be observed that district managers are apt to 
pattern their behavior according to the actions 
of other top management as well as the store 
operations manager. A key contribution is the 
evidence provided that deep-seated behavioral 


change can occur within individuals in organiza- 
tions. Further, companies desiring to change 
administrative behavior patterns can achieve 
these results with existing personnel. As a re- 
sult, this case study should be of interest to any 
corporate executive who is desiring to introduce 
similar changes within his organization. 

A major contribution is the research meth- 
odology. A useful and meaningful technique of 
recording behavior in an organization was de- 
veloped by the author, based on the earlier work 
of Robert F. Bales. A certain regret must be 
expressed, however, regarding the size of the 
sample which was used. The early part of the 
study was devoted to six individuals. The latter 
evaluation found only five of these people avail- 
able for comparison. From this small sample of 
five, the author has drawn some broad and 
sweeping conclusions. 

A final point of interest was the author’s 
attempt to resolve the issues raised by William 
H. White and George Orwell regarding con- 
formity and its effect upon the individual in 
business. The author has set down the philos- 
ophy under which many business managers 
have functioned, and most would like to func- 
tion. 

M. G. BLANSFIELD 

J. H. Zencer 
Man anv OrcanizaTion. By William Foote 
Whyte. Irwin. Homewood, Illinois. June 1959. 
103 pages. $4.50. 

This is a very readable small book, contain- 
ing a revision of three lectures about human 
relations research given at Dartmouth College 
in November 1958, by a leader in the field. Wil- 
liam Foote Whyte is a Professor at the New 
York State School of Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions and the editor of Human Organization, a 
publication of the Society for Applied Anthro- 


pology. 
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He modestly disclaims this book as a how- 
to-do-it manual, but out of his rich experience 
he refers to many situations in which employees 
were involved in conflict and gives suggestions 
about the causes and possible solutions of the 
problems. 

Among the many case studies is an example 
from research done in many of the Sears, Roe- 
buck stores. There the top executive’s person- 
ality was found to determine the structure of the 
organization. An optimistic individual who had 
faith in his subordinates and took pride in their 
successes had division managers only; while the 
pessimist who felt it was difficult to get good 
people, used an extra intermediate level of super- 
visors to see that the work was done properly. 

Environment and culture can each be modi- 
fied, he claims, although he describes the average 
training program in human relations as generally 
enjoyed by the participants, but without results 
that can be proven. 

There are many valuable references to spe- 
cific situations where study had shown ways of 
modifying unsatisfactory working conditions. 
One description is of the method used by a gen- 
eral superintendent to build up initiative in 
lower management. He had seemed to be 
blocked by past practices of management and 
also by the habits of the men. 


First he promoted social activities where all 
levels of management could get together. He 
also began dropping in on foremen to get 
acquainted. Then he established policies, so that 
general foremen could make their own decisions 
on requisitioning material and hiring. His third 
move was to set up a series of three level meet- 
ings where he encouraged his superintendents to 
express open disagreement with his pronounce- 
ments, when they did in fact disagree. Finding 
out that now underlings were expected to dis- 
agree at times, eventually brought out sugges- 
tions. Finally at the lowest level meetings, where 
after first electing a spokesman so that super- 
vision would not know who was responsible for 
the ideas, eventually, all the men felt they could 
talk freely. 

The second chapter describes ways of ob- 


serving human behavior and includes an inter- 
action chart. There are references to articles by 
Mr. Whyte and others in Human Organization 
which would be enlightening to any one who 
wishes to go further into the subject. 

In the third chapter Mr. Whyte tells of his 
own experiences in applying his research. He 
is very frank about his failures and also makes 
observations on how he could have made his 
findings better understood by management. 

There are plenty of ideas new and old in 
Man and Organization that personnel directors 
will enjoy having called to their attention. 

D. D. Hay 


Tue ProsteM DrinKER ON THE Jos. By Harrison 
M. Trice. New York State School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations. Ithaca, N. Y. 50 pp. Free 
to residents of New York State. Out of state 
orders 30 cents. 


This small pamphlet sums up the present 
efforts being made by industry to cope with 
problem drinkers. It tells what is being done 
in over one hundred companies to rehabilitate 
the employee that alcohol has gotten a hold on. 

There are chapters on how to classify a prob- 
lem drinker, how to explain his addiction and 
how he behaves on the job. In chapter IV 
“What Is Being Done with the Problem Drink- 
er in Industry,” the medical aspects of alcoholism 
are discussed. An increasing number of con- 
ferences have considered the problem and uni- 
versity professors have joined with management 
men to accumulate information on remedies 
and cures, 

Some suggestions for management are given 
which include formulation of company policies 
using community facilities and informing the 
problem employee about the Alcoholics Anony- 
mous. If you want to know what other com- 
panies are doing this is an easy way to find out. 

D. D. Hay 





Every time a man puts a new idea 
across, he finds ten men who thought of 
it before he did — but they only thought 
of it. 

—Advertiser’s Digest 
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See These New Harper Books 





ADMINISTRATION 


Its Purpose and Performance 
By ORDWAY TEAD 


A thoughtful and constructive review of the principles from 
which modern administrative theory derives. Dr. Tead empha- 
sizes the need for personal commitment on the part of every 
administrator to the values of our democratic society. Broad 
in scope, this volume will be especially useful to executives in 
keeping abreast of the changes in management philosophy in 
our generation. $2.50 


FOREMEN IN ACTION 
By GLENN GARDINER 


Twelve industrial foremen are the subjects of this book of on- 
the-job studies. Through their eyes the reader sees the right 
and wrong ways to improve work methods, handle grievances 
and disciplinary problems, correct unsafe work conditions, in- 
struct new employees, improve communication with workers and 
with superiors, ete. $4.50 


THE ART OF WORKING 
WITH PEOPLE 


By EDWARD HODNETT 


A companion volume to The Art of Problem Solving in which 
the author shows how to unravel such problems as: learning to 
understand yourself and others, learning how to communicate 
with individuals or groups, and learning how to negotiate with 
others to reach mutually satisfactory agreements. A wise and 
humane book that displays a genuine respect for tough intel- 
ligence and the dignity of the individual. $3.95 


UNIONS AND UNION LEADERSHIP 


Their Human Meaning 
Edited, with an introduction by JACK BARBASH 
mea te 


A remarkably vivid picture of today’s labor movement as a 
major social institution. The book describes, among other things, 
conflict situations and the settings in which conflict occurs; 
health and welfare activities, racketeering, union government, 
politics and political activity; how labor has confronted the 
issues of the Negro in the union, organization of white-collar 
workers, corruption, etc. Available September 30 $6.00 
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ON OTHER MAGAZINE MENUS 


Harvarp Grapuates CuLtivaTe Jos Fietp>—From 
The Christian Science Monitor. 

Do-it-yourselfmanship apparently has made its 
way into the job recruitment picture. Reversing 
the usual procedure of attending recruiting con- 
ferences on the campus, students at the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Administration sent 
representatives from their class into four areas of 
the country to search out small-business opportu- 
nities. 

Thus far, 20 June graduates have been hired as 
a result of the mountain-toMohammed move by 
the graduates. 

Majority of these companies could not afford 
active recruiting in Boston or to compete with the 
big organizations. Responding to the students’ 
activity, the small firms turned up more than 700 
job opportunities. 





WE ARE sT1LL EXPERIMENTING IN THE FIELD oF 
Human Retations Richard P. Calhoon says in the 
June Office Executive published by the National 





JUST PUBLISHED 


The MAJOR source of data 


LOO 
RIGERIS 


By R. L. THORNDIKE and E. P. HAGEN, 
Columbia University 

By far the most thorough follow-up study 
of aptitude tests ever made. It gives results 
of research in which 10,000 men took a 
battery of 20 tests, then were queried 13 
years later to find what careers they had 
entered and how they had progressed. 
“Must” reading and reference for the pro- 
fessional. 

1959 e 346 pages « $8.50 
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Office Management Association. “If you put all the 
human relations end to end they would point in 
every direction” is his witty phrase. He goes on 
to say that under the soft approach to human rela- 
tions people become afraid to disagree, they lose 
the competitive spirit and the advantages of the 
negative incentives such as fear of loss of security. 
In business, the understanding relationships of 
individuals and groups is for the purpose of im- 
proving the efficiency of the organization. Human 
relations does not mean being diplomatic, manipu- 
lating in a nice way or primarily pleasant relations. 
Instead it is a study of the ways we can work most 
efficiently with and through people. 





OpporTUNITIES FOR CONVERSATION—a sensible real- 
istic exchange of views between labor leaders and 
the business community are becoming fewer and 
fewer, Arthur Goldberg, special counsel for the 
CIO is quoted as saying in the June Labor Law 
Journal published by Commerce Clearing House, 
Chicago. He proposes a labor management As- 
sembly, modeled after the United Nations Assembly, 
under the auspices of the United States with the 
Secretaries of Commerce and Labor acting as 
CoChairmen. This assembly would meet at regu- 
lar intervals and have as members, presidents of 
both large and small corporations and the presidents 
of trade unions. It should be a place to discuss and 
think about on a broader basis than is possible in 
collective bargaining. There are plenty of subjects 
to discuss—retired workers, inflation, automation, 
right-to-work laws, national defense and education 
are a few. Goldberg concludes, as he began, with 
a reference to the late Sidney Hillman and his 
contribution to the philosophy of labor relations; 
the inter-relationship of the workers’ welfare and 
the well-being of the entire industry. 





New Ways To cet Hurt—Supervision, for April, 
carries an article on Accident Prevention called 
“New Ways to Get Hurt.” Clyde F. Schlueter, 
Accident Prevention Manager for Employers Mutual 
of Wausau, Wisconsin, reported that his company 
had found the most severe and expensive accidents 
are the ones that had never been expected—such as 
$1000 in quarters that fell on a clerical worker. The 
unusual job requires more careful preparation and 
supervision than the every day exposure to danger. 





Personnel Research 


PERsoNALITY CorRELATES OF SOcIOMETRIC STATUS. 
By Carroll E. Izard, Vanderbilt University. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 43, No. 2, 
April 1959, 89-93. 

The subjects in this study were men who 
entered the Naval Air Training Program in 1953. 
They were 18 to 27 years of age and had at least 
two years of college education. The sociometric 
data were obtained by asking each subject to 
nominate in order the three best and three least 
qualified men in his group for leadership posi- 
tions in the program. 

There were three parts to this research. In 
the first study the investigator obtained a record 
of hospital and dispensary visits of the cadets. 
167 of them were found to have made five or 
more such visits in eight months. Two judges 
working separately classified these 167 into “psy- 
chosomatic” and “non-psychosomatic” groups. 
Subjects on whom both judges agreed and for 
whom sociometric data were available were used 
in the statistical analysis. The total group with 
a high number of health visits was found to have 
a lower mean sociometric leadership score than 
the remainder of the group. Within this group 
the 56 “psychosomatic” subjects had lower socio- 
metric leadership scores than the 47 judged to be 
“non-psychosomatic.” These differences were sta- 
tistically significant. 

In the second part of the study sociometric 
leadership scores were compared with the time 
taken to complete the Naval Air Training Pro- 
gram. The trend was in the expected direction 
and indicated that the higher the performance 
the higher the sociometric leadership score. 
There was some indication that the difference 
was one of motivation or need for achievement 
rather than a difference in ability. 

The third part of the study concerned itself 
with personality measures, physical aptitude and 
superiors’ ratings. All five of the measures corre- 
lated positively and significantly with socio- 
metric status. 

The findings support the assumption that 


Reviewed by Margaret W. Moore, Ph.D. 


sociometric measures reflect observable person- 
ality variables. This assumption is frequently 
made but very little evidence has been presented 
to support it. The author feels that these results 
should encourage the development of a test bat- 
tery for the selection of men with leadership 
potential. There is an extensive list of references 
given with this article. 


An ExperIMENTAL EvaLuaTIon oF “No-Pressure” 
Inriuence. By E. Paul Torrance, University of 
Minnesota. Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 
43, No. 2, April 1959, 109-113. 

Low-pressure selling, client-centered counsel- 
ing, and progressive education all developed as 
a reaction against more rigid methods. They all 
emphasize the potential resources of the buyer, 
the client, or the student. They all require well- 
trained personnel of high calibre. In other hands 
they tend to degenerate into a kind of laissez- 
faire approach. Recent discussion and criticism 
suggests that a reaction may be setting in and 
that it is time to re-evaluate the “no-pressure” 
technique. 

The experiment described here was carried 
out in the USAF Survival Training School. The 
object was to determine experimentally the rela- 
tive effectiveness of different degrees of pressure 
exerted by instructors in indoctrinating aircrew- 
men. 427 aircrewmen in 43 small training 
groups were given an emergency ration known 
as “pemmican.” Subjects were given eight of 
these meat bars for use during the g-day survival 
exercise. The instructors of the training groups 
were briefed in advance about the six experi- 
mental methods to be used in indoctrinating 
trainees about the uses of pemmican. The meth- 
ods ranged from “no effort” to a “coercive 
method,” with “setting a good example” and 
“giving factual information” at about the middle 
of the scale. There was also a control group. 
The 43 small training groups were randomly 
assigned to these six methods and the control 


group. 
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At the end of the nine days criteria of ac- 
ceptance were obtained from the men which 
covered such items as number of bars consumed, 
intention to use the meat bars in the future, and 
number made sick. The trainee also indicated 
what efforts the instructor made to influence 
him. It was interesting to note that the instruc- 
tors were rather unsuccessful in exercising “no 
influence.” The trainees appeared to perceive 
pressure from the instructor when the instructor 
felt that he was not putting pressure on them. 

“When the seven conditions were arranged 
in order of perceived instructor pressure, it was 
found that pressure up to a certain point appears 
to be accompanied by increased acceptability and 
that beyond this point influence efforts operate 
in an inverse direction to that intended.” Those 
who thought “no effort” was being made to 
influence them, reacted the most favorably. 

Generalization is difficult because the situa- 
tion described here is psychologically different 
from many others where influence techniques 
are used. The results are suggestive, however, 
because the dynamics may be essentially similar. 
Tre Prosrem oF Pre-Se.ecrion iv WEIGHTED 
ApPLicaTION Bank Sruptes. By James H. Myers 
and Wade Errett, Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany, Los Angeles. Journal of Applied Psychol- 
ogy, Vol. 43, No. 2, April 1959, 94-95. 

This article calls attention to a very im- 
portant point in regard to using the weighted 
application as a selection tool. Weights are 
usually assigned to items on the application 
blank in accordance with their ability to dis- 
criminate between the criterion groups. The 
criterion groups may be good vs. poor employees, 
or terminated vs. present employees. The weights 
are then applied to new applicants to determine 
which will be successful employees. The person- 
nel man is limited in making these validation 
studies to persons actually hired. These authors 
report that a careful search of the literature did 
not reveal a single weighted application blank 
study which called attention to the amount of 
preselection that had occurred, or how the prob- 
lem of preselection should affect the weightings 
used for screening applicants. 


Material taken from 291 applications for 
clerical jobs in the Prudential company is pre- 
sented in a table. Nineteen biographical-type 
items from the application blank are given with 
their discrimination levels for two groups: Hired 
vs. Nonhired, and Terminated vs. Nontermi- 
nated. Ten of these 19 items discriminated be- 
tween the hired and nonhired at the .oor level 
of confidence or beyond. Only one of these ten 
items has any significance in comparing the 
terminated with the nonterminated. This prac- 
tical example shows how preselection items affect 
the total screening process. 

In order to determine the predictive value 
of preselection items it would be necessary to 
hire all applicants for a period of time and to 
rate and evaluate them. This is clearly impos- 
sible, but it seems safer to assume validity for 
these items than to ignore them altogether. The 
authors give three suggestions for taking into 
account preselection items, and making the 
final weighting as effective as possible. 


Christmas Ideas From Last Year’s 
Employee Magazines 
(Continued from page 146) 

dren under its wing and painted two of the chil- 
dren’s bedrooms. Others took toys and gifts to 
hospitals. 

Charles S$. Thomas, president of Trans World 
Airlines, said in the Skyliner, “This is the season 
of the year when family ties are closest, when the 
family feels its greatest sense of unity and harmony. 
This is my first holiday season with TWA but 
since I have been with you I have often expressed 
my feeling about the fine people who make up the 
company, about their dedication to their work and 
to TWA. I have this feeling even more strongly at 
this time of family gathering, in heart and spirit, 
when I most deeply experience a personal sense of 
sharing together our hopes for the future. To 
all of you, in our TWA family, on behalf of myself 
and the officers of your company, I extend the 
greetings of the season and sincere wishes for the 


New Year.” 
. ° ® 


So there you have it. Just a sampling of some 
of the ideas editors used last year. May they make 
Christmas brighter for all you editors this year. 
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in Personnel Management at the University of 
Washington, and past president of the Washington 
State Chapter of the American Society of Training 
Directors. He holds degrees from St. Bernard’s 
College, St. Mary’s University, and Fordham Uni- 
versity, and has completed work for a Ph.D. at 
the University of Pennsylvania. Prior to his present 
assignment he taught psychology, sociology and 
economics at Fordham College of Education, Iona 
College, Chestnut Hill College, and St. Joseph’s 
College. From 1951-54 he was a Special Agent of 
the FBI and from 1954 to 1956 he was Senior 
Management Specialist with the A. O. Smith 
Corporation, Milwaukee, Wisc. A Reserve Marine 
Corps Major, he was recently awarded a certificate 
by the Industrial College of the Armed Forces for 
successful completion of the special course on the 
Economics of National Security. 





Cecil ]. Mullins, co-author of “How Long Does 
Reading Improvement Last?” in our April 1954 
issue, has his B.A., M.A. and Ph.D. from the 
University of Houston. Prior to taking his Doc- 
torate, he worked as vocational and educational 
counselor at the University for two years, and as 
acting director of the Reading Clinic for a year. 
He is now doing psychological research at Personnel 
Laboratory, WADC, in San Antonio and teaching 
reading at night. 





G. P. Eldridge, has a B.S. from the University 
of Houston, M.S. from Trinity University and is 
working toward his doctorate. At present he is 
Director of Industrial Relations of the H. B. Zachry 
Company, where the reading program was carried 
out. 





“Senator Harry F. Byrd has announced that 2,361,000 people now collect their pay from 
Uncle Sam. And their paychecks now total more than a billion dollars every month. What 
is more important, their paychecks come out of our paychecks. Government workers averaged 
11 per cent pay raises during 1958, but few taxpayers did.” 


—Westfield, N. J., Leader 








Across the Editor’s Desk 


Gleanings by Dorothy Bonnell 


With the Local Personnel Associations 





Tue Rocuester PersonNeEL WoMEN in co- 
operation with the School of Business Adminis- 
tration of the University of Rochester recently 
sponsored a two-day conference on Women in 
Management. The keynote speaker was Angela 
Parisi, former chairman of the New York State 
Workman’s Compensation Board, whose topic 
was, “Woman Executive in Man’s World.” 
Workshops were conducted by University of 
Rochester faculty on pattern and depth inter- 
views, Corrective interviews in supervision, coun- 
selling—people with problems vs. problem 
people, trends and programs in fringe benefits, 
plural authority and communication, and super- 
vision—in middle or keystone positions. 

Members of the advisory committee which 
initiated planning on the conference included 
the following representatives of the Rochester 
Personnel Women: Mrs. Betty Brownell, East- 
man Kodak Company; Mrs. Dorothy Green- 
wood, Stromberg-Carlson Company; Miss Grace 
Murray, New York State Employment Service; 
Mrs. Betty Roth, University of Rochester; Miss 
Ruth Newell, Rochester General Hospital; Miss 
Aurelia Tyler, New York State Employment 
Service. 





THe Bay Area Personne, Women have 
elected new officers. They are Miss Susan M. 
Heymann, personnel assistant, The Pacific Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, president; Miss 
Margaret M. Lucas, personnel assistant Bechtel 
Corporation, vice president; Miss Eleanor F. 
Hitchings, training supervisor, Liberty Mutual 
Insurance Company, secretary; and Miss Erla D. 
MacMillan, senior interviewer, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, treasurer. Mrs. Joyce J. 
Bickel, personnel manager, Koret of California, 
Inc., is past president. 





Tue Wasuincton D. C. Personnet Assocta- 
TION elected the following officers at its last 


meeting of the season which was held at the 
Kennedy-Warren on May 21. President, C. Cal- 
vert Hines, Jr., staff supervisor executive per- 
sonnel, the C. and P. Telephone Company; vice 
president, programs, Richard D. Early, opera- 
tions manager, The Henry B. Gilpin Company; 
vice president, public relations, Luther S. Beale, 
employee relations manager, Safeway Stores, 
Inc.; vice president, membership, Richard B. 
Miller, director employee and community rela- 
tions, Litton Industries; vice president-at-large, 
Ernest V. Connolly, assistant director, United 
States Employment Service; secretary, Elizabeth 
Ann Plack, personnel director, Washington Hos- 
pital Center; treasurer, Lawrence F. Beck, treas- 
urer and office manager, Stanford Paper Com- 
pany; directors, Richard W. Brown, assistant 
vice president, Riggs National Bank, and Nancy 
Corkum, assistant director of personnel, U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce. 





THe PersoNNEL ADMINISTRATORS OF NEw 
York University heard a talk by William J. 
Glennon, Jr., personnel executive from Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, in June. His subject was 
“Our Development Experiences at Equitable.” 
As manager, education and training division, 
personnel department, he has been busy setting 
up programs for the home office personnel, 
giving pilot courses and preparing plans for the 
Fall. 

“We can assume that there is a new fringe 
benefit in our future,” according to Joseph Gresh, 
assistant director of personnel services for Amer- 
ican Brake Shoe Company, who spoke at the 
May meeting. Gresh classified the current bene- 
fits under three main headings: 1) those legally 
required—social security, unemployment com- 
pensation, workmen’s compensation, non-occu- 
pational disability; 2) those voluntarily agreed 
to by the employer—pension plan, life insurance, 
death benefits, accident and health policies, sever- 
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ance pay, etc.; 3) pay for time not worked— 
vacations, holidays, sick leave, jury duty, voting 
time, funeral leave, etc. A fourth grouping in- 
cluded Christmas bonuses, profit-sharing, paid 
rest and lunch periods, wash-up time, shift dif- 
ferentials, coffee breaks, school tuition programs, 
cafeterias, health programs, etc. 

Looking to the future, Gresh noted six areas 
in which he felt unions would be particularly 
active with regard to fringe items: 1) liberaliza- 
tion of existing benefits, e.g. vesting in pension 
plans. He felt that full vesting would be a fea- 
ture of both contributory and non-contributory 
plans within 5 to 10 years, without regard to 
service or age requirements; 2) built in cost-of- 
living adjustments in pension plans (similar to 
present escalator clauses); 3) employer-paid 
comprehensive sickness, medical and surgical 
coverage; 4) sabbatical leave; 5) employer-paid 


weekly sickness and accident insurance; 6) libes 
alization of benefits, particularly in hospital and 
surgical plans, for retired employees. Gresh also 
felt that there would be progress in benefits for 
non-organized and executive employees. These 
would fall mostly in increased pensions, more 
liberal life insurance plans, and expense accounts. 





Tue San Francisco Bay ArEA CHAPTER OF 
THE Pusiic PersonNEL AssociATION met in June 
to hear committee reports (nominating, audit- 
ing), elect officers, and exchange impressions of 
the Western Regional Conference of PPA. The 
group staged a buffet-dinner-dance on July 4th 
to raise funds to enable the Bay Area Chapter of 
PPA to serve as a bountiful Host Committee for 
the 1959 International Conference of PPA to be 
held in San Francisco. 


Attending the Conferences and Courses 





THE AMERICAN ARBITRATION ASSOCIATION in 
cooperation with the Rutgers University Exten- 
sion Division and the Management Program, 
Institute of Management and Labor Relations 
sponsored an intensive one-week course in labor 
arbitration, June 7 to 12. Intended for manage- 
ment representatives at operating and policy- 
making levels, the program included lectures, 
discussions and workshops on the full range of 
current problems in arbitration, such as deter- 
mination of arbitrability and techniques in pre- 
paring and presenting cases before arbitrators. 

Special workshops were arranged for clinical 
discussion of the most frequent issues in labor- 
management arbitration: discipline and dis- 
charge; seniority in layoff, recall and promotion; 
job evaluation and wage incentives. 

The program was conducted by members of 
the National Panel of Arbitrators, including 
David L. Cole; G. Allan Dash, Jr.; Paul R. 
Hays; James C. Hill; Thomas A. Knowlton; 
Benjamin C. Roberts; Peter Seitz; Saul Wallen, 
and Allan Weisenfeld. Other lecturers were 
Thomas Q. Gilson, chairman, management de- 
partment, Rutgers University College; Joseph S. 
Murphy, AAA vice president; Eric J. Schmertz, 


AAA assistant vice president; and Joseph F. 
Wildebush, executive vice president, Silk and 
Rayon Printers and Dyers Association of Amer- 
ica, Inc. 





Harvarp University has announced the re- 
ceipt of a grant of $285,000 from the Rockefeller 
Foundation for the support of a research and 
training program in Science and Public Policy, 
to be carried out by the Graduate School of 
Public Administration. 

The program will study the broad range of 
problems involved in the financing and admin- 
istration of scientific research and in the applica- 
tion of science to the formulation and deter- 
mination of public policy. It will also undertake 
to train a number of scientists and administra- 
tors who are actively concerned with these prob- 
lems. 

While the support of research has always 
been a function of the Federal government, and 
scientists have played an important role in the 
development of its programs ever since the days 
of Franklin and Jefferson, the era of atomic 
energy and space exploration has created prob- 
lems of a new order of magnitude. In govern- 
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ment and business alike, scientists and adminis- 
trators must now find ways in which they can 
support research on a massive scale without 
hampering freedom and creativity in the labora- 
tory. The new program at Harvard will attempt 
to explore such critical questions as how to 
calculate the amount of money that should be 
spent by business and government for various 
types of research, how to administer scientific 
programs most effectively and how best to use 
scientific advice in the public interest. 

Associated in the conduct of the program 
are four Harvard professors: Jerome S. Bruner, 
professor of Social Relations; I. Bernard Cohen, 
professor of the history of science; Carl Kaysen, 
professor of economics; and Don K. Price, pro- 
fessor of Government and Dean of the Graduate 
School of Public Administration. 





A Turet-Day SHow anp Seminar on “Prog- 
ress in Management” was held May 12-14 at 
City College’s Baruch School of Business and 
Public Administration, 17 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. Speakers at the opening seminar 
session, “The Challenge Facing Management,” 
included labor columnist Victor Riesel of the 
New York Mirror; George H. Fowler, deputy 


commissioner of labor for New York State; 
Med Serif, assistant vice president, Cities Service 
Petroleum, Inc.; and Huxley Madeheim, super- 
visor of management courses in the school’s 
Business Administration department. 

The second seminar on “The Role of the 
Manager” featured a panel including Frank S. 
Romanse of the Babcock-Wilcox Co., president 
of the New York Purchasing Agents Associa- 
tion; George Smith, production manager, Yale 
and Towne Manufacturing Co.; William Exton, 
Jr., president, Pay-Plus, Inc.; Clifton Bruce, sys- 
tems analyst, Wheeldex and Simpla; Vincent 
Petillo, assistant manager, Bigelow-Sanford Car- 
pet Co.; John Wingate, supervisor of the Branch 
School retailing division; and Harold C. Cash, 
management consultant and member of the 
N.Y.U. faculty. 

The final session on “New Advances in 
Management” was conducted by Leonard Sloane, 
assistant editor, Purchasing Magazine; Max E. 
Flemmer, associate director of research, IBM; 
Harold Kneuker, assistant treasurer, American 
Machine and Foundry; Gould R. Kardashion, 
assistant vice president, Chase Manhattan Bank; 
and Baruch School faculty members, William J. 
Schultz and Harry F. Koob. 


People in Personnel 





The appointment of Tracy S. Morgan as 
personnel manager for The Adley Express Com- 
pany has been announced by Michael L. Adley, 
president. In making the announcement, Adley 
said, “As personnel manager, Mr. Morgan will 
be responsible not only for the many personnel 
functions at the general offices at 216 Crown 
Street, New Haven (Connecticut), but for our 
25 strategic terminals, stretching along the At- 
lantic Seaboard from Quebec, Canada, to Nor- 
folk, Virginia, and for the personnel at our 
many area maintenance shops, for a total of 
2,000 employees.” 

Prior to coming to Adley, Morgan was 
personnel manager and director of plant services 
with Chesebrough-Pond’s Inc., Clinton, Con- 
necticut, having held the position for 17 years. 
A native of Westbrook, Connecticut, he attended 


grade school there, going to Hillhouse High 
School, and then attending Syracuse University, 
where he earned his B.S. degree in business 
management. Morgan is a charter member and 
past president of Middlesex County Personnel 
Directors Association, and a member of the 
Connecticut Personnel Association. 





Leslie G. Hill has been named supervisor of 
employment at Battelle Memorial Institute, Rus- 
sell S. Drum, the Institute’s personnel manager, 
has announced. In his new position, Hill will 
be responsible for coordination of personnel pro- 
curement and placement at the Columbus, Ohio, 
research center. He has been a member of 
Battelle’s personnel staff for the past 10 years. 
Hill, who received his B.S. degree in business 
administration (personnel sequence) from Ohio 
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State University, is a member of the American 
Society for Personnel Administration, the Co- 
lumbus Personnel Association, and the Mid- 
western College Placement Association. 





Promotion of Ray L. Campbell to the posi- 
tion of manager of employee training for The 
General Tire and Rubber Company, Akron, 
Ohio, has been announced by Paul E. Jacobs, 
manager of central personnel. Formerly training 
coordinator, Campbell succeeds James Danne- 
miller who has taken a position in production 
supervision. 

Before he joined General Tire three years 
ago, Campbell was a member of the faculty of 
the University of Akron. He is a member of the 
American Society of Training Directors, Theta 
Chi social fraternity and the River Estates Civic 
Association. Campbell is a native of Akron. He 
earned both his bachelor of arts and master’s 
degrees from the University of Akron and has 
done graduate work at Western Reserve. He 
was a captain in the U. S. Marine Corps during 
World War II. 





Burton E. Beck has been named president of 
Eli Lilly International Corporation, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. This subsidiary of Eli Lilly and Com- 
pany is responsible for all of the company’s 
operations outside the United States. Joseph E. 
Marmon has been named executive director of 
personnel and public relations, assuming Beck’s 


former responsibilities in the parent company. 
Marmon has been with Lilly since 1939. He 
has held a number of executive positions, includ- 
ing the presidency of Corn State Laboratories, 
Inc. a Lilly subsidiary in Omaha, Nebraska. 
Before receiving his new assignment, he was 
executive director of production for the parent 
company. He is a graduate of Ohio Northern 
University. 





William S. Yeager has been appointed per- 
sonnel director of Western Electric Company, 
Inc., replacing J. Harold Moore who has been 
named works manager in charge of the Com- 
pany’s North Carolina Works, Winston-Salem, 
N. C. Head offices are at 195 Broadway, New 
York 7. At present Yeager is assistant works 
manager of the Merrimack Valley Works, North 
Andover, Mass. 

Yeager joined Western Electric Company in 
1927 as a technical clerk at the Kearny, N. J. 
Works. After gaining considerable experience in 
operating, labor relations and wage incentives 
work he was promoted to superintendent of one 
of Kearny’s major manufacturing organizations 
in 1952. 

Two years later Yeager moved to the Com- 
pany’s headquarters in New York City as super- 
intendent of labor relations. Subsequently, he 
advanced to manager of industrial defense plan- 
ning, a new post, and later in 1956 became man- 
ager of personnel administration. 


Glancing at the New Publications 





Tue Resutts oF AUSTRALIAN RESEARCH ON 
MANAGEMENT-EMpPLoYEE Committees has been 
reported in Personnel Practice Bulletin, pub- 
lished by the Department of Labour and Na- 
tional Service, of the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia. The report was made by L. R. Wall and 
W. P. Butler, of the Industrial Services Division 
of the Department. They say that the develop- 
ment of management-employee committees, or 
joint consultation, in Australia is a comparatively 
recent phenomenon. Only a few committees 
operated in Australian industry before the sec- 
ond World War. However, by 1952 there were 
51 committees. 


The development, according to the article, 
may be attributed to three main factors: first, 
reports of successful committees overseas which 
have stimulated the interest of management; 
second, wider acceptance by management of the 
principle of participation as a means of pro- 
moting work interest and co-operation among 
subordinates; third, an increasing recognition 
that employees potentially have much to con- 
tribute to improved methods and production 
efficiency. 

The authors make several recommendations. 
They suggest, for instance, that an essential con- 
dition for successful introduction of joint-con- 
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sultation is an atmosphere of trust and mutual 
confidence between management and employees. 
To encourage co-operation, employees or their 
representatives should be given the opportunity 
to participate in the preliminary planning stages. 
Care should be taken, through consultation, to 
ensure that the introduction of a committee does 
not impair relations between management and 
the unions. As a demonstration of management’s 
interest and sincerity, its representation should 
include at least one executive of reasonably high 
status. 

If the committee is to have a chance to be 
successful, it must have a clear-cut job to do and 
must deal with matters of importance in com- 
pany affairs as well as the smaller problems. It 


it desirable that the purpose of the committee be 
written into a formal constitution defining areas 
of activity and responsibility. To ensure that all 
matters are dealt with and that each committee 
member has the opportunity to contribute, a 
written agenda should be prepared for each 
meeting. Care should be taken to avoid commit- 
tee activities cutting across the authority of line 
supervision. 

Adequate provision must be made to keep 
employees informed fully of committee delibera- 
tions and recommendations. All committee rec- 
ommendations should be implemented promptly 
or, alternatively, an explanation given why im- 
mediate action is not possible. 


Looking Over the Employee Magazines 





Tue Purpose oF THE EMpLoYEES BULLETIN 
oF THE Weirton STEEL Company, Division of 
National Steel Corporation, Weirton, W. Va., 
is to report the way Weirton Steel People work 
together; to show the superior steel products 
they produce; to record a part of their lives; and 
to speak up for “made in America” opportuni- 
ties and freedom, according to the masthead. 
Sounds like a good, comprehensive policy, and 
editor Lance A. Wise, seems to me to be unusu- 
ally successful in carrying it out. 

In May, for instance, the magazine which 
consists of twenty king-size pages, was a special 
family issue. Featured throughout was the 
family of A. W. Jurvic, assistant superintendent 
of Weirton Steel’s Electrical Department, which 
had just been designated “family of the year” 
for Steubenville. An editorial described the 
family and its activities, then each member 
headed up a category for a series of articles— 
fathers at work, mothers at home, students at 
school, etc. Other employees and their families 
were pictured and accounts given of their work. 
The theme was well handled, and the whole 
magazine made an interesting, readable unit. 

An editorial on inflation was also linked to 
the theme of the family. It began, “Like any 
husband and father, Al Jurvic finds that a great 


deal of the satisfaction in doing each day’s work 


to the best of his ability comes from the knowl- 
edge that he is providing security for his fine 
family. Like most of us, he is concerned about 
the future when he sees inflation reducing the 
value of the dollars he earns, forcing him to 
spend more of them to buy less. Mrs. Jurvic is 
concerned, too. As chief meal-planner-and-pre- 
parer for her family ...” and so on. An effective 
tie-in. 





EverYTHING FROM A To Z 1s LisTED AND 
Descrisep in Gates at a Glance, a booklet about 
the Gates Rubber Company, Denver, featured 
in the May Gates Employees Progress News 
Magazine. The booklet is introduced to em- 
ployees with pictures on the cover, and a feature 
article suggesting ways in which it may be used. 
Another article is a reprint of the booklet. The 
editor says that when the Gates at a Glance 
booklet was recently revised, the many benefits 
and services for employees were arranged in 
alphabetical order so that one or more of the 
benefits lined up under the heading of each 
letter. He suggests that employees may wish to 
refresh their memories by studying the reprint, 
to be sure they are aware of the many benefits 
and services that are part of their employment 
at Gates, many of which are unique. 

Some of the headings in the booklet are: 
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Activities for Employees; Benefits Galores; 
Credit Union; Dividend in Cash; Education 
Program—and so on through the alphabet, with 
a really impressive list of advantages. If you're 
curious as to how they came up with XYZ, here 
they are: Xmas Party; Year-Round Savings; and 
Zenith of All the activities and programs. 

The editor, Arnold Senne, reminds his read- 
ers to check through the booklet. “It’s possible 
that services or benefits which you have forgotten 
existed, or which you didn’t want to use years 
ago, may now be attractive, may now fit into 
your individual program.” He also suggests that 
the booklet can be used in telling other people 
about the place where you work. 





A New AncLE on Taxes 1s Porntep up by 
an article in Wonder Flame (Washington, D. C., 
Gas Light Company), “The Taxes Our Com- 
pany Pays!” These taxes help to meet the huge 
costs of a growing America. Photographs pro- 
vide visual evidence that company taxes paid 
locally help to pay for many community services 
such as schools; state taxes pay for highways and 
bridges; Federal taxes pay for defense. 

The editor, David Rains, makes his points 
skillfully: “Last year our Company carried a 
sizeable share of the load in providing America’s 
tax revenues. The Company’s tax bill totaled a 
whopping $9,300,000. . . . Approximately 15¢ 
out of every dollar of revenue went to pay taxes. 
The company’s tax bill for last year is an im- 
portant one in our community. The things its 
dollars are helping to buy can be seen all about 
us... . When we drive by the new school or 
bridge a-building, or a military jet plane flashes 
in the sky above our lane of traffic . . . take a 
closer look. It can certainly be a prideful one, 
too, because the tax payments of this Company, 
and all of its employees, have helped to add 
such thing in a growing America!” 

Thus Rains manages to indicate subtly that 
not all company earnings go directly into the 
pockets of management, but must be spent in- 
stead through taxes, for the use of all. And he 
creates a feeling of pride, a sense of achievement 
for employees. 


A Piece on Sare-Drivine brings employees 
into the picture in a telling way, driving home 
the object lessons which illustrate the picture- 
story, “Guess Your Lifespan?” in CIBA Side- 
lights. Kathleen Mallon is editor of this good- 
looking 26-page magazine, published by Ciba 
Pharmaceutical Products, Inc., Summit, N. J. 
A drawing of a clock and a death’s head deco- 
rates the first page of the piece which begins, 
“Some drivers are headed for trouble and it’s 
obvious, even when they're not behind the 
wheels of their cars. Their everyday habits, 
whether they involve good manners or good 
sense, influence their driving ability. The spoiled 
youth wants more than his share of the road, the 
domineering woman expects to rule the highway 
as she does her home and the worried man has 
his mind on his problems rather than on his 
driving.” 

A series of pictures follows the introduction. 
Employees are shown in characteristic situations 
demonstrating the traits which may lead to the 
crack-ups that are pictured opposite. Henrietta’s 
in a hurry . . . she’s shown pushing her way 
ahead of someone else at a store counter, and 
headed for trouble on the road trying to pass 
a car when another car is coming. Catherine is 
careless . . . she’s shown working at a sloppy 
desk. Alexander is brash. He’s pictured boasting 
and showing off before some pretty girls. Marty’s 
the life of the party, taking a few drinks too 
many. Walter is weary, and Wilhelmina’s not 
too well. The editor notes that the models are 
models of good behavior and good sense, each 
chosen to play a role which is the antithesis of 
his or her character. They all drive carefully and 
well and will, we hope, live long and happy 
lives. The models are, of course, all employees. 





“The only thing I should ever, in my 
inmost thoughts, claim for any view of 
mine, would be that it is in a direction 
along which one can reach truth—never 
that it is truth.” 

—Bertrand Russell 








HELP WANTED 


Direcror—SaLes Personne: A major mid-west financial 
institution is seeking a senior sales personnel executive to set 
up and administer under the Sales Vice President recruit- 
ment, selection, training and development programs for a 
3000 man nation-wide sales organization. The man we seck 
will now be employed and have a proven recvord of suc- 
cessful accomplishments in ‘1¢ above fields as well as have 
experience in the sales support fields of advertising, pub- 
iicity, and public relations. Experience in a life insurance 
company will be particularly helpful. Age 35-45, college 
degree desirable. Salary $15,000 plus. Outstanding benefit 
program. Send personal data and detailed work history to 
Box 641. 


Traininc Director: Major missile contractor has a very 
opportune position as Training Director for an experienced 
man with more than five years’ experience in industrial train- 
ing. This position requires a degree, with experience and 
ability to initiate, administer, and supervise all phases of 
training, both in-plant and out-of-plant. Maturity, intelli- 
gence and ability to express oneself, both orally and in writ- 
ing, is essential. Will deal with personnel at all levels in 
the organization. Send complete resume. Reply Box 642. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


ASSISTANT PERSONNEL oR INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS MANAGER 
or Starr Assistant: Wharton MBA, Ind. Rel. Age 31, mar- 
ried. Seeks position with growth potential. Interested in 
general personnel administration and/or industrial education 
in training. Three years college teaching in industrial rela- 
tions and industrial management plus two years all phases 
industrial engineering experience. Excellent references. Sal- 
ary $7500-8500. Reply Box 628. 


InpustriAL Rexations: B.S. Industrial-Labor Relations, age 
30, ten years with major oil company U. S. and South 
America in training, employment, labor relations, safety, 
testing, communications. Present position Compensation 
and Benefits Administrator for 5,100 employees. Knowledge 
Spanish. Heavy experience in reorganization problems and 
employee development. Excellent references. Reply Box 629. 


PersonNEL Retations: B.S., Bus. Administration. Age 31, 
married. Willing to relocate and free to travel. 41% years 
diversified experience one company, all phases of personnel. 
Good background in professional employment, college re- 
cruiting, wage-salary administration, safety, employee devel- 
opment at exempt and non-exempt level, some areas of 
labor relations. Interested in general personnel field with 
emphasis on college recruitment and professional employ- 
ment. Present range $8500. Reply Box 630. 


PERSONNEL, TRAINING SUPERVISOR, PuBLIc RELATIONS, CHAM- 
BER OF COMMERCE MANAGEMENT, News Writer, LEcTuRER, 
Writer: Desires position offering growth opportunity. Ex- 
ecutive background. Organizer and coordinator. B.S. degree. 
Age 34. Will relocate. Arizona resident. Present salary 
$7500. Reply Box 632. 


Empvoyvee Benerir PLAN ADMINISTRATOR AND PayroLtt MAn- 
AGER: Have successful background in administration and 
formulation of pension plan, group life insurance, hospital 
and surgical, sickness and accident and stock option pians. 
Experienced in statistical analyses, planning and control, 
methods of procedure, accounting and contract arrange- 
ments. Also experienced as payrol manager. Resume on 
request. Reply Box 633. 


EXPERIENCED PERSONNEL Man: Desires position that offers 
challenge and opportunity. Areas of experience include 
employment, safety, training, testing, and general personnel. 
Masters degree, industrial psychology. Age 36. Present sal- 
ary, $9,000. Will relocate. Reply Box 634. 


Quatity Contrrot — Inspection Know How with Broad 
Executive Experience offers 17 years of PRACTICAL, SU- 
PERVISORY and ADMINISTRATIVE experience in ultra 
precision gage inspection, process and method development, 
designing and building inspection gages, air gage design and 
application. In addition, he is thoroughly qualified in all 
phases of QUALITY CONTROL in the metalworking field. 
A gage-engineered mind, framed in PRODUCTION-MAN- 
AGEMENT THINKING. Old enough for mature analysis 
and sound decisions—Young enough for real team-play 
enthusiasm. Reply Box 635. 


PERSONNEL OR ADMINISTRATIVE MANAGER: Woman, B.S. in 
Business Administration with graduate work in industrial 
management. 10 years’ experience in over-all management. 
Designed and administered programs in personnel, adminis- 
trative and organizational planning areas. Present salary 
$5,000 plus. Reply Box 637. 


INpusTRIAL RELATIONS: Young man, 30, married, seeks 
greater opportunity in industrial relations. Six years’ ex- 
perience in employee and labor relations, hiring, and other 
personnel functions. Degree in business administration. 
Travel or relocation no barrier. Present salary $6,100. For 
detailed resume, write Box 640. 


Advertisements will be accepted for this section at 50¢ a line for one insertion; 10% discount for two insertions; 
20% off for three insertions or more. PLEASE REPLY TO ADVERTISEMENTS by box numbers, Personnel 
Journal, P.O. Box 239, Swarthmore, Pa., unless another address is given in advertisement. 





_ COMPLEMENTARY BOOKS 
IN) PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


by Paul Pigors and Charlies A. Myers, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Third Edition. 688 pages, $6.75 


An excellent integration of the findings and, point of 
view of human relations research with the practices 
and problems of personnel administration. A well- 
liked feature is the emphasis upon the philosophy 
rather than the detailed analyses of systems and pro- 
cedures. The central theme of the book is that al- 
though personnel administration is a staff function, it 
is a line responsibility. The book illustrates the need 
for policies for every phase of the employment process 
with examples and actual cases. 


READINGS IN PERSONNEL 
ADMINISTRATION, New Second Edition 


by Paul Pigors and Charles A. Myers; and F. T. Malm, University of 
California, Berkeley. 554 pages, $6.50 


A thorough revision of a book of readings taken from 

business and academic magazines, designed for supple- 

mentary use in all courses on Personnel Administra- 

tion and as the main book in advanced courses. The 

purpose of the book is to make available a selection 

of the best writings by practitioners in the field and | 
by social scientists. The readings cover the major areas 

of modern personnel administration. Major changes 

in this edition include: the addition of more than 20 

new selections, new charts, and new graphs. 


Send for Copies on Approval 


Y : 
48, | McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Ine. 





Name Plates for all Employees 


DO-IT-YOURSELF 


LETTERING 


OUTFIT 


Name Plates For All Employees Here is the to 
recognize the individual in your organization. ‘This 


creates better emplo: relations. Improves 
inter-office and/or plant 


tance, 
The Weseco Personnel Name Plates are used by small 
as well as large companies, The cost ig low. 


Write for your sample Name Plate 
AND FURTHER INFORMATION 


WESSCO PRODUCTS COMPANY 
1120 Farnam St. Omaha 2, Nebr. 


























